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MILLENNIAL  STUDIES 


THt  DOCTRIM::  OF  THK  MILLENMIM 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

SPIRITUAL  LIFE  IN  THE  MILLENNIUM 

One  of  the  objections  frequently  raised  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  millennium  is  that  it  substitutes  a 
materialistic  and  earthly  kingdom  for  one  which  is 
primarily,  spiritual.  Augustine,  for  instance,  is  cited 
as  one  who  forsook  millennialism  because  of  its  al¬ 
leged  carnal  and  sensuous  character.  Amillenarians 
frequently  attempt  to  refute  premillennial  doctrine  by 
evidence  that  the  kingdom  introduced  by  Jesus  was  a 
spiritual  kingdom.  Oswald  T.  Allis,  for  instance, 
writes:  “The  Kingdom  announced  by  John  and  by 
Jesus  was  primarily  and  essentially  a  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual  kingdom”  (Oswald'  T.  Allis,  Prophecy  and  the 
Church,  p.  70).  He  goes  on  to  say:  “.  .  .  from  the 
very  outset  Jesus  not  merely  gave  no  encouragement  to, 
but  quite  definitely  opposed,  the  e^ectation  of  the  Jews 
that  an  earthly,  Jewishkingdomof  glory,  such  as  David 
had  established  centuries  before,  was  about  to  be  set 
up”  (ibid.,  p.  71). 

In  answer  to  this  common  objection,  premillen- 
arians  Erst  of  all  concede  that  there  is  a  present 
spiritual  kingdom,  a  rule  of  God  existing  now  in  the 
hearts  of  men  who  are  willingly  obedient  to  God.  To 
this  kingdom  every  Christian  in  the  present  dispen¬ 
sation  belongs.  This  kingdom,  however,  is  to  be 
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contrasted  to  the  future  millennial  kingdom,  not  by  the 
demonstration  that  the  future  kingdom  is  devoid  of 
spirituality,  but  rather  by  the  fact  that  its  spirituality 
is  caressed  in  a  special  way,  namely,  the  rule  of 
Christ  on  earth  with  many  accompanying  special  fea¬ 
tures  of  spiritual  life  and  activity.  Instead  of  a  carnal 
and  materialistic  concept  of  the  kingdom,  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  description  of  the  millennium  presents  a  rule  of 
God  fulfilling  the  highest  standards  of  spirituality. 

The  glorious  presence  of  Christ  in  the  millennium. 
Of  central  importance  in  the~  spirituaT file  of  the  mill- 
ennial  kingdom  is  the  fact  that  Christ  in  His  glorious 
person  will  be  present  and  visible  in  the  world  during 
this  period.  This  was  the  burden  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy  according  to  Peter:**.  .  .  who  prophesied  of 
the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you:  searching  what 
time  or  what  manner  of  timethe^iritof  Christ  which 
was  in  them  did  point  unto,  when  it  testified  before¬ 
hand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glories  that 
should  follow  them”  (1  Pet.  1:10-11).  The  glories  that 
were  predicted  to  follow  are  not  only  that  glory  which 
is  Christ’s  in  heaven  but  that  which  is  manifested  to 
the  earth  at  His  second  advent.  It  is  stated  also  in 
Matthew:  **  .  .  .  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  on 
the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory” 
(Matt.  24:30). 

Imbedded  in  countless  prophecies  of  the  millennium 
are  predictions  of  the  manifested  glory  which  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  millennial  earth.  Isaiah  writes:  ‘‘Every  valley 
shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be 
made  low;  and  the  uneven  shall  be  made  level,  and  the 
rough  places  a  plain:  and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  shall  be 
revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together;  for  the 
mouth  of  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it”  (Isa.  40:4-5). 

It  was  a  prayer  of  Solomon  relative  to  the  future 
kingdom:  ‘‘And  blessed  be  his  glorious  name  for  ever; 
and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory”(Ps.72: 
19).  The  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  will  truly  be  man¬ 
ifested  in  Christ  in  abundant  measure.  It  is  indicated 
in  so  many  Scriptures  that  one  wonders  how  amillen- 
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arians  can  equate  the  millennium  with  the  inglorious 
present  age. 

H.  C.  Woodring  has  provided  an  analytical  summary 
of  the  glory  of  Christ  in  the  millennium.  (For  extensive 
discussion  of  the  glory  of  Christ  in  the  millennium  see 
Hoyt  Chester  Woodring,  Jr.,  “The  Millennial  Glory  of 
Christ,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis,  Dallas  Theolo¬ 
gical  Seminary,  pp.  62-134).  The  glory  of  the  humanity 
of  Christ  is  manifested  in  His  glorious  dominion  (Heb. 
2:8-9);  a  glorious  government  (Ps.  2:8-9;  72:19;  Isa. 
9:6-7;  11:4);  a  glorious  inheritance  of  the  promised 
land  (Gen.  15:7;  17:8;  Dan.  8:9;  11:16,  41);  a  glorious 
prophet  and  lawgiver  (Deut.  18:18-19;  Isa.  2:2-4; 
33:21-22;  42:4;  Acts  3:22);  a  glorious  house  and  throne 
fulfilling  the  Davidic  Covenant  (2  Sam.  7:12-16;  Isa. 
9:6-7;  Matt.  25:31;  Lk.  1:31-33);  and  the  glory  of  the 
kingdom  itself  (Ps.  72;  Isa.  9:7;  11:10;  Jer.  23:6). 

In  like  manner  Woodring  cites  the  glory  of  Christ 
as  it  pertains  to  His  deity  in  the  millennium.  Divine 
attributes  such  as  omniscience  (Isa.  66:15-18),  and 
omnipotence  (Ps.  46:1-5;  Isa.  41:10, 17-18)  are  reveal¬ 
ed  in  the  millennium.  As  God  He  receives  worship  (Ps. 
46:6-11;  86:9;  Isa.  66:23;  Zech.  14:16-19).  Other  att¬ 
ributes  and  divine  qualities  manifested  in  the  millennial 
reign  of  Christ  are  righteousness  (Ps.  45:4,  7;  98:2; 
Isa.  1:27;  10:22;  28:17;  60:21;  63:1;  Dan.  9:24;  Mai. 
4:2);  divine  mercy  (Ps.  89:2-3;  Isa.  54:7-10;  63:7-19; 
Hos.  2:23);  divine  goodness  (Isa.  52:7;  Jer.  33:9-15; 
Zech.  9:17);  and  holiness  (Isa.  4:3-4;  6:1-3;  Ezek. 
36:20-23;  45:1-5;  Joel  3:17;  Zech.  2:12;  Rev.  15:4); 
divine  truth  (Isa.  25:1;  61:8;  Mic.  7:20). 

The  glorious  presence  of  Christ  in  the  millennial 
scene  is  of  course  the  center  of  worship  and  spirit¬ 
uality.  The  many  Scriptures  bearing  on  this  theme 
which  cannot  in  any  reasonable  sense  be  applied  to  the 
present  age  nor  limited  to  heaven  point  to  the  mill¬ 
ennial  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  glory  of  Christ 
is  further  revealed  in  all  aspects  of  the  millennium 
and  affects  the  spiritual  life  of  the  human  race  to  an 
extent  never  realized  in  previous  dispensations. 
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General  characteristics  of  spirituality  in  the  mill¬ 
ennium.  Because  of  the  fact  that  Christ  is  in  the  world 
and  ruling  over  all  nations,  the  millennium  is  charac¬ 
terized  as  a  time  in  which  the  truth  of  God  is  wide¬ 
spread.  Isaiah  writes,  for  instance:  “The  earth  shall  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea”  (Isa.  11:9).  Jeremiah  in  connection  with  the 
fulfillment  of  the  new  covenant  records  the  prediction 
of  God:  “1  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and 
in  their  heart  will  I  write  it;  and  I  will  be  their  God, 
and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no 
more  every  man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  bro¬ 
ther,  saying.  Know  Jehovah;  for  they  shall  all  know  me, 
from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith 
Jehovah:  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  their  sin 
will  I  remember  no  more”  (Jer.  31:33-34).  The  present 
age  obviously  does  not  fulfill  the  prediction,  “They 
shall  all  know  me,”  but  it  will  be  true  in  the  millenn¬ 
ium. 

Righteousness  is  another  outstanding  feature  of  the 
millennial  earth.  Solomon  predicts:  “In  his  days  shall 
the  righteous  flourish”  (Ps.  72:7)  and  Isaiah  predicts 
concerning  Christ:  “And  his  delight  shall  be  in  the  fear 
of  Jehovah;  and  he  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  his 
eyes,  neither  decide  after  the  hearing  of  his  ears;  but 
with  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  poor,  and  decide 
with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the  earth;  and  he  shall  smite 
the  earth  with  the  rodof  his  mouth;  and  with  the  breath 
of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked.  And  righteousness 
shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  waist,  and  faithfulness  the 
girdle  of  his  loins  (Isa.  11:3-5). 

Coupled  with  righteousness  is  universal  peace. 
Famous  is  the  prediction  of  Isaiah:  “And  he  will  judge 
between  the  nations,  and  will  decide  concerning  many 
peoples;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow¬ 
shares,  and  their  spear  j  into  pruning-hooks;  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  swcro  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  m.^ re”  (Isa.  2:4).  Solomon  speaks  of 
abundance  of  peace  (Ps.  72:7).  The  agelong  desire  for 
peace  among  nations  is  an  outstanding  feature  of  the 
millennium. 
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Coupled  with  frequent  references  to  righteousness 
and  peace  is  a  joy  which  will  characterize  the  mill¬ 
ennial  earth.  Isaiah  speaking  of  millennial  times  pre¬ 
dicts:  “Therefore  with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of 
the  wells  of  salvation.  And  in  that  day  shall  ye  say. 
Give  thanks  unto  Jehovah,  call  upon  his  name,  declare 
his  doings  among  peoples,  make  mention  that  his  name 
is  exalted”  (Isa.  12:3-4).  Picturing  that  future  mill¬ 
ennial  day,  Isaiah  declares  God’s  purpose:  “to appoint 
unto  them  that  mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  unto  them  a  gar¬ 
land  for  ashes,  theoilof  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment 
of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness  . .  .  Instead  of  your 
shame  ye  shall  have  double;  and  instead  of  dishonor 
they  shall  rejoice  in  their  portion:  therefore  in  their 
land  they  shall  possess  double;  ever  la  sting  joy  shall  be 
unto  them”  (Isa.  61:3,7). 

Attending  these  tokens  of  divine  grace  is  unusual 
manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
millennial  scene.  Frequent  mention  of  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  millennium  is  found  in  millennial  passages 
(Isa.  32:15;  44:3;  Ezek.  39:29;  Joel  2:28-29).  While  the 
power  of  the  ^irit  has  been  manifested  in  some  saints 
in  previous  generations,  it  will  be  common  and  abundant 
in  the  millennial  period. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  spiritual  life  of  the  mill¬ 
ennium  as  manifested  in  these  particulars  fully  justi¬ 
fies  the  concept  that  the  millennial  kingdom  is  not  the 
materialistic  carnal  picture  sometimes  ascribed  to 
premillennialism.  While  different  in  many  major  res¬ 
pects  from  any  preceding  dispensation  and  embod3ring 
theocratic  and  political  aspects,  the  kingdom  is  essen¬ 
tially  spiritual  in  its  principal  characteristics.  This  is 
further  illustrated  in  the  worship  of  God  which  is  pre¬ 
dicted  for  the  millennial  age. 

The  millennial  temple  and  worship  of  God.  A  debated 
point  and  occasion  for  much  criticism  of  premillennial¬ 
ism  is  the  picture  gpven  of  the  millennial  temple  and 
the  worship  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  predictions  of 
the  period.  A  major  section  of  Ezekiel  (40:1 — 46:24) 
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describes  a  temple  in  detail  as  well  as  the  ritual  and 
priesthood  connected  with  it.  The  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  this  prophecy  has  been  a  major  problem  in 
the  premillennial  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

Five  possible  explanations  have  been  given.  Some 
have  ejq)lained  the  Ezekiel  description  as  either  the 
specifications  for  the  temple  of  Solomon  or  plans  for 
the  later  temple  built  after  the  return  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  captivity.  The  Scriptures,  however,  give  detailed 
specifications  for  both  temples  (1  Ki.  6:2 — 7:51;  2 
Chron.  3:3 — 4:22;  Ezra  6:3-4),  and  a  comparison  of 
these  with  the  Ezekiel  passage  will  demonstrate  beyond 
question  that  the  Ezekiel  temple  is  different  in  its 
structure  than  either  of  the  other  temples  built  by 
Israel  in  the  Old  Testament.  Some  have  offered  a  third 
view  in  an  attempt  to  explain  these  variations  by  con¬ 
sidering  Ezekiel’s  temple  as  an  ideal  which  the  return¬ 
ing  pilgrims  should  have  observed  but  did  not.  There 
is  no  Scripture,  however,  to  substantiate  that  the  re¬ 
turning  captives  knew  anything  of  Ezekiel’s  temple. 
Still  another  concept  is  that  the  picture  of  Ezekiel’s 
temple  was  intended  to  be  a  typical  presentation  only 
to  be  fulfilled  by  the  church  in  the  present  age.  This  of 
course  provides  no  exegesis  of  the  passages  and  raises 
innumerable  problems. 

The  fifth  view,  and  the  only  one  which  provides  any 
intelligent  ejqjlanation  of  this  portion  of  Scripture  is 
that  which  assigns  Ezekiel’s  temple  to  the  future  mill¬ 
ennial  period.  Inasmuch  as  no  fulfillment  of  this 
passage  has  ever  taken  place  in  history,  if  a  literal 
interpretation  of  prophecy  be  followed,  it  would  be  most 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a  future  temple  would  be 
built  in  the  millennium  as  the  center  of  worship.  Pre- 
millenarians  such  as  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Arno  C. 
Gaebelein,  and  James  M.  Gray  have  written  cogently  in 
support  of  a  future  temple  to  be  built  in  the  millennium 
in  fulfillment  of  Ezekiel’s  prophecy  (Cf.  Merrill  F. 
Unger,  Great  Neglected  Bible  Prophecies,  pp.  55-95; 
A.  C.  Gaebelein  The  Prophet  ^ze^^,  pp.  271-73; 
James  M.  Gray,  Christian  Workers’  Commentary,  pp. 
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265-66).  Other  premillenarians  such  as  H.  A.  Ironside 
feel  uncertain  whether  Ezekiel’s  temple  will  be  built 
(Cf.  H.  A.  Ironside,  Ezekiel,  pp.  284-85).  Some  have 
been  troubled  by  the  dimensions  of  Ezekiel’s  temple. 
Though  it  is  true  that  the  dimensions  of  the  future 
temple  would  not  fit  the  temple  site  as  used  historically 
in  previous  temples,  a  changed  topography  of  Palestine 
in  the  millennium  predicted  in  many  passages  would 
permit  a  rearrangement  of  the  amount  of  space  assign¬ 
ed  to  the  temple.  Actually,  other  views  do  not  provide 
any  legitimate  explanation  of  the  size  of  the  temple 
either,  except  to  deny  literal  fulfillment. 

The  only  real  problem  in  connection  with  a  future 
literal  ten:^}le  is  not  the  question  as  to  whether  such  a 
temple  could  be  built  in  the  millennium,  but  the  fact 
that  this  would  indicate  also  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  temple  ritual  and  sacrifices.  This  introduces  some 
real  problems  (For  a  full  discussion  see  John  L. 
Mitchell  “The  Question  of  Millennial  Sacrifices,’’  Bib- 
liotheca  ^cra^,  July  1953,  pp.  248-67;  October  1953, 
pp.  342-61).  Allusions  are  made  to  these  sacrifices  in 
the  details  of  the  construction  of  the  temple  (Ezek. 
40:39-42)  with  further  details  on  the  sacrifices  them¬ 
selves  (Ezek.  43:18 — 46:24),  Ezekiel  is  not  alone  in  his 
testimony  to  millennial  sacrifices  as  Isaiah  refers  to  it 
(Isa.  56:7)  and  implies  the  institution  of  a  sacrificial 
system  and  observance  of  the  Sabbath  (Isa.  66:20-23). 
Jeremiith  refers  to  the  same  thing  (Jer.  33:18). 
Zechariah  has  similar  references  (Zech.  14:16-21). 
The  details  such  as  are  offered  for  these  sacrifices 
make  it  clear  that  it  is  a  distinct  system  from  the 
Mosaic,  but  that  it  involves  animal  sacrifices  as  well 
as  other  forms  of  worship  similar  to  that  provided  in 
the  Mosaic  law.  The  suggestion  that  there  would  be 
literal  sacrifices  in  the  millennium  is  a  focal  point  of 
opposition  from  amillenarians  and  is  not  necessarily 
embraced  by  all  premillenarians. 

Objections  to  sacrifices  in  the  millennium  stem 
mostly  from  New  Testament  affirmations  concerning 
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the  one  sacifice  of  Christ.  According  to  Hebrews  7:27, 
Christ  “needeth  not  daily,  like  those  high  priests,  to 
offer  up  sacrifices,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for 
the  sins  of  the  people:  for  this  he  did  once  for  all,  when 
he  offered  up  himself.”  According  to  Hebrews  9:12 
Christ ‘‘through  his  own  blood,  entered  in  once  for  all 
into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemp¬ 
tion.”  A  similar  expression  is  found  in  Hebrews  9:26 
where  it  affirms:  ‘‘Now  once  at  the  end  of  the  ages 
hath  he  been  manifested  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  himself.”  Similar  egressions  are  found 
elsewhere.  The  question  is  naturally  raised  why  the 
sacrifices  should  be  observed  in  the  millennium  if  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  once  for  all  fulfilled  the  typical 
expectation  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrificial  system. 
While  other  objections  are  also  made  of  a  lesser  char¬ 
acter,  it  is  obvious  that  this  constitutes  the  major 
obstacle,  not  only  to  accepting  the  sacrificial  system 
but  the  possibility  of  the  future  temple  in  the  mill¬ 
ennium  as  well. 

Those  who  consider  the  millennial  sacrifices  as  a 
ritual  which  will  be  literally  observed  in  the  millennium 
invest  the  sacrifices  with  the  central  meaning  of  a  me¬ 
morial  looking  back  to  the  one  offering  of  Christ.  The 
millennial  sacrifices  are  no  more  expiatory  than  were 
the  Mosaic  sacrifices  which  preceded  the  cross.  If  it 
has  been  fitting  for  the  church  in  the  present  age  to 
have  a  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  it  is  s\iggested  that  it  would  be  suitable  also  to 
have  a  memorial  of  possibly  a  different  character  in 
the  millennium  in  keeping  with  the  Jewish  character¬ 
istics  of  the  period. 

A.  C.  Gaebelein  writes  in  support  of  this  view:  ‘‘But 
what  is  the  meaning  and  the  purpose  of  these  animal 
sacrifices?  The  answer  is  quite  simple.  While  the 
sacrifices  Israel  brought  once  had  a  prospective  mean¬ 
ing,  the  sacrifices  brought  in  the  millennial  temple  have 
a  retrospective  meaning.  When  during  this  age  God’s 
people  worship  in  the  appointed  way  at  His  table,  with 
the  bread  and  wine  as  the  memorial  of  His  love,  it  is  a 
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retrospect.  “We  look  back  to  the  Cross.  We  show  forth 
His  death.  It  is  ‘till  He  comes.’  Then  this  memorial 
feast  ends  forever.  Never  again  will  the  Lord’s  Supper 
be  kept  after  the  Saints  of  God  have  left  the  earth  to  be 
with  the  Lord  in  glory.  The  resumed  sacrifice  swill  be 
the  memorial  of  the  Cross  and  the  whole  wonderful 
story  of  the  redemption  for  Israel  and  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  during  the  kingdom  reign  of  Christ.  And  what  a 
memorial  it  will  be!  What  a  meaning  these  sacrifices 
will  hiitve!  They  will  bring  to  a  living  remembrance 
everything  of  the  past.  The  retrospect  will  produce  the 
greatest  scene  of  worship,  of  praise  and  adoration  this 
earth  has  ever  seen.  All  the  Cross  meant  and  the  Cross 
has  accomplished  will  be  recalled  and  a  mighty ‘Hall¬ 
elujah  Chorus’  will  fill  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  The 
sacrifices  will  constantly  remind  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  of  Him  whodiedfor  Israel,  who  paid  the  redemp¬ 
tion  price  for  all  creation  and  whose  glory  now  covers 
the  earthasthe  waters  cover  the  deep  (A.  C.  Gaebelein, 
The  Prophet  Ezekiel,  pp.  312-13). 

Other  writers  such  as  William  Kelly,  Adolph  Saphir , 
and  Nathaniel  West  subscribe  to  the  same  point  of 
view.  Though  West  is  not  as  sure  that  all  of  the  details 
of  Ezekiel’s  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled  literally,  he  does 
say  this  of  Ezekiel’s  predictions:  “But  to  return  to 
Chapters  xl-xlviii, — so  long  perplexing  to  so  many, 
— the  favorite  retreat  of  postmillennialists,  and  the 
ready  refuge  when  pressed  by  Chiliastic  argument. 
Intrenched  here,  they  deem  themselves  secure.  How 
interpret  these  Chapters?  Do  they  belong  to  the  1000 
years  of  John?  Are  these  also  a  Millennial  picture? 
We  answer.  Yes.  They  cannot  be  literalized  into  the 
times  of  the  Restoration  under  Zerubbabel,  nor  spirit¬ 
ualized  into  the  times  of  the  New  Testament  Church, 
nor  celestialized  into  the  heavenly  state,  nor  allegoriz¬ 
ed  into  the  final  New  Heaven  and  Earth,  nor  idealized 
into  an  oriental  phantasmagorial  abstraction.  Whatever 
difficulties  attend  the  interpretation  which  regards 
them  simply  as  the  e;q3ansion  of  Chapter  xxxviith,  a 
picture  of  Israel’s  dwelling  safely  in  their  own  land 
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glorified,  with  the  temple  shining  on  exalted  Zion,  as 
the  prophets  have  predicted  it,  more  and  greater  diff¬ 
iculties  attend  any  other  exposition  .  .  That  bloody 
^orifices  seem  a  stumbling  block,  never  can  avail  to 
dislodge  the  section  from  its  place  in  prophecy  or  his¬ 
tory.  The  picture  is  a  picture  of  restored  Israel  from 
an  Exile-point  of  view,  when  the  Temple  was  destroyed, 
the  City  laid  waste  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  Israel’s  in¬ 
stituted  worship  wrecked,  and  the  prophet-priest, 
Ezekiel,  was  moved  by  ‘the  hand  of  God’  to  comfort  the 
exiles  of  the  Gola!  It  covers,  perspectively,  the  whole 
temporal  future  of  the  people,  and  blends  ^e  Restora¬ 
tion,  the  Non-Restoration,  the  Abolition,  the  future 
Restitution,  all  in  one.  Isaiah  had  chiefly  dwelt  upon  the 
prophetic  side  of  the  kingdom,  in  thrilling  terms, 
Daniel  dwells  upon  the  kingly  side  and,  to  Ezekiel  it  is 
given  to  paint  the  priestly  side  of  it”  (Nathaniel  West, 
The  Thousand  Years  m  Both  Testaments,  pp.  424-26). 
Though  West  elsewhere  refers  to  Israel  ‘‘offering 
perpetual  spiritual  sacrifice  to  God  through  Jesus 
Christ”  (p.  239),  he  cannot  resist  the  literal  charact¬ 
er  of  Ezekiel’s  prophecy. 

H.  Bonar  likewise  writes  in  support  of  the  literal 
view  as  follows:  ‘‘The  temple,  the  worship,  the  rites, 
the  sacrifices,  have  all  their  centre  in  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain.  To  Him  they  point,  and  of  Him  they  speak. 
Why  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  in  the  mill¬ 
ennial  age,  if  such  be  the  purpose  of  the  Father?  They 
are  commemorative  not  typical.  They  are  retrospec¬ 
tive  then,  not  prospective,  as  of  old.  And  how  needful 
will  retrospection  be  then,  especially  to  Israel?  How 
needful,  when  dwelling  in  the  blaze  of  a  triumphant 
Messiah’s  glory,  to  have  ever  before  them  some 
memorial  of  the  cross,  some  palpable  record  of  the 
humbled  Jesus,  some  visible  exposition  of  his  sin- 
bearing  work,  in  virtue  of  which  they  have  been 
forgiven,  and  saved,  and  loved, — to  which  they  owe  all 
their  blessedness  and  honour, — and  by  means  of  which, 
God  is  teaching  them  the  way  in  which  the  exceeding 
riches  of  His  grace  can  flow  down  to  them  in  right- 
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eousness.  And  if  God  should  have  yet  a  wider  circle  of 
truth  to  open  up  to  us  out  of  His  word  concerning  his 
Son,  why  should  he  not  construct  a  new  apparatus  for 
the  illustration  of  that  truth?”  (H.  Bonar,  Coming  and 
Kingdom  of  ^  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  1849,  pp.  222-23). 

Opponents  of  literal  sacrifices,  such  as  Oswald 
Allis,  Keil,  Lange,  etc.,  have  no  real  exegesis  to  offer 
for  the  Ezekiel  passage  and  other  references  to  mill¬ 
ennial  sacrifices.  Other  than  to  suggest  that  they  are 
not  to  be  interpreted  literally,  their  principal  argument 
against  the  literal  sacrifices  is  the  seeming  incongruity 
of  such  sacrifices  as  properly  representing  the  work  of 
Christ  now  fully  revealed  historically  and  exegetically 
in  the  New  Testament. 

Floyd  E.  Hamilton  in  his  discussion  of  the  question 
of  whether  Old  Testament  prophecy  should  be  inter¬ 
preted  literally,  loses  little  time  in  plunging  into  the 
question  of  millennial  sacrifices  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  impossibility  of  interpreting  prophecy  literally.  He 
dwells  upon  ‘‘the  blood  and  filth”  and  ‘‘the  stench  of  the 
slaughterhouse”  as  being  unfit  for  a  future  temple  as  a 
center  of  worship  (Floyd  E.  Hamilton,  The  Basis  of 
Millennial  Faith,  p.  41).  It  would  seem  that  Hamilton 
and  others  have  temporarily  forgotten  that  the  entire 
sacrificial  system  of  the  Old  Testament,  while  perhaps 
incongruous  with  western  civilization  aesthetics,  was 
nevertheless  commanded  by  God  Himself  as  a  proper 
typical  presentation  of  the  coming  work  of  Christ.  If 
such  sacrifices  were  fitting  in  the  mind  of  God  to  be  the 
shadows  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  what  more  fitting 
memorial  could  be  chosen  ifa  memorial  is  desired  for 
that  same  sacrifice.  Obviously,  a  memorial  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  equal  or  to  be  a  substitute  of  the  real  sacri¬ 
fice,  but  as  a  ritual  it  is  to  point  to  the  reality  which  is 
Christ. 

The  literalness  of  the  future  temple  and  its  sacri¬ 
ficial  system,  however,  is  not  inseparable  from  the 
premillennial  concept  of  the  millennium  and,  though  in 
keeping  with  the  general  principle  of  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion,  is  not  the  sine  qua  non  of  millennialism.  It  is 
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significant,  however,  that  most  thoroughgoing  students 
of  premillennialism  who  evince  understanding  of  the 
relation  of  literal  interpertation  to  premi lie nnial doc¬ 
trine  usually  embrace  the  concept  of  a  literal  temple 
and  literal  sacrifices. 

If  a  literal  view  of  the  temple  and  the  sacrifices  be 
allowed,  it  provides  a  more  intimate  view  of  worship  in 
the  millennium  than  might  otherwise  be  afforded  and, 
though  the  system  as  revealed  is  different  from  the 
Mosaic  in  many  particulars,  it  obviously  has  as  its 
center  the  redemptive  and  sacrificial  system. 

Spiritual  life  in  the  millennium  will  be  characteriz¬ 
ed  by  holiness  and  righteousness,  joy  and  peace,  the 
fulness  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  worship  of  the  glorious 
Christ.  The  fact  that  Satan  will  be  bound  and  demons 
will  be  inactive  will  provide  a  world  scene  in  which 
spiritual  life  can  abound.  Premillennialism  instead  of 
denying  the  spiritual  character  of  the  millennium 
affirms  its  highstandardof  spiritual  life  which  in  many 
respects  is  far  above  any  previous  dispensation. 
Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  July -September,  1958, 
Number.) 
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By  William  K.  Harrison,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 


THE  TIME  OF  THE  RAPTURE 
IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  MATTHEW  24 

As  the  days  of  Noah  wer^.  In  Matthew  24:37-41  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  is  compared  to  the  days  of  Noah. 
The  peoples  of  the  world  will  have  reached  the  very 
depth  of  sin  without  suspicionof  Christ’s  coming.  Then 
when  the  Lord  returns  judgment  falls  on  them;  some 
are  removed  and  others  left.  Unless  we  violate  the  very 
essence  of  the  comparison  between  the  advent  and  the 
flood,  we  must  believe  that  those  who  remain  are  the 
righteous  (as  was  Noah).  Those  who  are  left  will  be  left 
on  earth  as  shown  by  their  being  in  the  field  or  in  bed. 
This  picture  parallels  exactly  the  scene  at  the  end  of 
the  age  as  told  by  Christ  in  the  parable  of  the  wheat 
and  the  tares,  which  He  clearly  and  definitely  interpret¬ 
ed  for  His  disciples  (Matt.  13:24-30,  36-43).  In  this 
discourse  He  said  that  first  the  evil  ones  would  be 
taken  out  for  destruction  by  fire.  Then  the  righteous 
will  “shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father’’  (Matt.  13:41-43).  This  shining  forth  is 
obviously  on  earth  where  they  will  be  before  the 
sinners  are  removed. 

We  see  then  that  there  will  be  some  of  God’s  people 
on  earth  as  human  beings  (in  the  field,  in  bed)  after 
Christ  comes  again.  As  regards  the  Church, however, 
it  (all  of  it)  is  to  be  removed  from  the  earth,  (1  Thess. 
4:13-17;  1  Cor.  15:51-52). 

The  interval  between  the  end  of  the  great  tribula¬ 
tion  and  the  heavenly  signs  is  nil,  as  shown  by  the  use 
of  the  word  immediately  in  Matthew  24:29,  and  as  the 
powers  of  the  heavens  are  shaken,  then  shall  Christ 
come.  The  time  consumed  by  the  shaking  of  heaven  is 
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not  stated  but  the  language  clearly  does  not  indicate 
more  than  a  very  short  space.  If  the  rapture  takers 
place  after  the  great  tribulation,  it  must  be  in  that 
very  brief  interval  just  before  the  actual  advent  of 
Christ  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  That  is,  it  would  be  at 
the  end  of  the  age  and  could  precede  the  removal  of 
the  sinners  by  only  an  insignificant  time  at  most.  But 
in  the  parable  of  the  tares  it  is  the  sinners  who  are  re¬ 
moved  first  at  the  end  of  the  age.  Further,  the  righte¬ 
ous  are  not  even  removed,  they  shine  forth  on  the  earth. 
It  seems  clear  from  these  facts  that  the  rapture  can¬ 
not  occur  in  that  very  brief  interval  between  the  end  of 
the  great  tribulation  and  the  advent  of  Christ.  Since  it 
must  take  place,  the  rapture  must  be  at  some  other 
and  earlier  time.  That  would  place  it  before  or  during 
the  great  tribulation.  It  would  have  to  be  far  enough 
before  the  end  of  the  tribulation  and  advent  to  allow  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  body  of  “righteous .”  Further¬ 
more,  it  must  precede  the  great  tribulation  because 
the  disciples  who  are  in  view  as  going  through  that 
period  are  to  watch  for  the  sign  which  precipitates  the 
tribulation,  the  abomination  ofdesolation  in  the  temple. 

Matthew  24:31  has  been  suggested  as  the  mention  of 
the  rapture  in  the  Olivet  Discourse.  This  verse  immed¬ 
iately  follows  that  which  describes  the  actual  advent  and 
the  gathering  action  narrated  evidently  is  an  element  or 
immediate  consequence  of  that  advent.  This  verse  an¬ 
nounces  the  gathering  together  of  His  elect.  If  verse  31 
does  apply  to  the  rapture,  who  then  are  the  righteous 
left  on  earth  in  verses  40-41  ?  It  is  obvious  that  the 
reasoning  applicable  to  those  verses  is  valid  for  this 
one.  Therefore,  the  verse  cannot  apply  to  the  church. 
Thus,  again  the  rapture  must  be  placed  in  or  before  the 
great  tribulation  with  sufficient  time  allowed  for  the 
accumulation  of  the  righteous  ones  who  are  seen  in 
verses  40-41. 

The  disciples  of  Matthew  24:15-26,  40-41.  The 
preceding  conclusion  that  the  rapture  must  precede  the 
great  tribulation  raises  a  perplexing  question.  Who  are 
the  disciples  represented  in  the  Olivet  Discourse  as 
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being  on  earth  during  that  period? 

The  Lord  was  speaking  directly  to  men  who  were 
elect  of  God,  true  believers  in  Him,  and  members  of 
the  New  Testamentchurch  which  was  shortly  to  be  bap¬ 
tized  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  disciples  of  the  great 
tribulation  certainly  have  characteristics  which  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  church  today.  The  Lord 
speaks  to  them  as  His  own  (Matt.  24).  Christ  Himself 
is  the  only  way  to  God  and  salvation  (John  14:6).  There¬ 
fore  they  must  be  belivers  in  Him  as  Lord  and  Savior 
just  as  are  Christians  today.  The  martyrs  of  the  great 
Tribulation  period  will  be  witnesses  for  Jesus  as  have 
been  believers  since  Pentecost  (Rev.  20:4).  The  new 
covenant,  as  distinct  from  the  old  covenant,  the  law  of 
Moses,  has  been  applicable  to  Jew  and  Christian  alike 
since  the  cross  (Heb.  10:1-22).  Unbelievers  will  be 
judged  at  the  second  advent  for  disobedience  to  the 
gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (2  Thess.  1:7-9). 

Yet  if  the  rapture  precedes  the  great  tribulation, 
these  later  disciples  can  not  be  members  of  that  New 
Testament  church  to  which  Paul  wrote.  There  ought  to 
be  a  reasonable  explanation.  Right  here  a  fundamental 
principle  must  be  recognized.  If  the  tribulation  saints 
are  only  later  members  of  the  church  of  today,  the  two 
bodies  must  be  identical  in  all  respects,  not  merely  in 
some  or  most,  even  though  these  may  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  A  simple  illustration  shows  that  close  similar¬ 
ity  does  not  imply  identity.  For  example,  a  father  may 
have  a  number  of  sons.  They  are  all  his,  they  all  be¬ 
came  his  by  the  same  general  process,  they  all  look  to 
him  as  father,  their  family  is  different  and  separate 
from  all  other  families.  Yet  there  may  be  great  differ¬ 
ences  among  them.  The  father  may  choose  or  elect  one 
to  run  his  farm  and  inherit  it.  He  may  finance  the  med¬ 
ical  education  of  another.  Still  another  may  handle  the 
father’s  investments  or  operate  the  town  business 
which  he  owns.  Thus  we  see  that  these  sons,  for  all 
their  common  characteristics,  are  not  cast  in  the  same 
mold.  Neither  is  it  necessary  in  God’s  dealing  with 
men,  individually  or  in  groups,  that  He  ordain  the  same 
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experiences  for  all  His  own,  even  though  they  are  all 
saved  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  if  God  chooses  to  tran¬ 
slate  the  church  as  a  body  before  the  great  tribulation 
and  then  save  another  body  of  believers  by  the  same 
process  of  faith  in  Christ,  there  is  no  reasonable  or 
Scriptural  basis  for  rejecting  the  idea.  Now,  the 
rapture  itself  would  be  just  such  a  distin^ion  between 
groups  and  if  it  is  plainly  inferred  from  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  it  simply 
because  the  tribulation  saints  have  the  same  spiritual 
characteristics  as  do  members  of  the  apostolic  and 
twentieth  century  church. 

Similarly,  having  applied  the  new  covenant  to  the 
Jews  after  the  cross,  and  having  admitted  the  Gentiles 
into  covenant  relations  with  Himself,  both  in  one  body, 
the  church  (Eph.  2:11-22),  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  assuming  that  God  could  not  remove  fhat  body  of  be¬ 
lievers  and  then  at  a  later  date  apply  the  same 
covenant  to  others.  Therefore,  the  spiritual  similarity 
of  tribulation  saints  and  the  present  church  is  not  in 
itself  a  legitimate  reason  for  rejecting  the  idea  of  a 
pretribulation  rapture .  That  idea  must  stand  or  fall  on 
the  specific  Biblical  evidence  for  or  against  it. 

The  question  still  remains,  however,  who  are  the 
disciples  seen  in  the  tribulation  in  Matthew  24:15-26? 
We  note  that  there  is  a  temple  (which  can  only  be  in 
Jerusalem)  that  Christ  speaks  through  the  twelve  dis¬ 
ciples  to  other  disciples  who  will  be  in  Judea  and  that 
there  are  strong  repeated  warnings  against  false 
Christs.  All  of  this  occurs  during  the  great  tribulation 
preceding  Christ’s  second  advent.  On  thp  other  hand, 
as  far  as  the  church  is  concerned,  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem  is  of  little  moment,  Judea  is  a  relatively  in¬ 
significant  Jewish  locality  with  few  Christians  in  it,  and 
with  our  knowledge  of  the  rapture  so  clearly  described 
in  1  Thessalonians  4:13-17  there  is  no  reasonable  poss¬ 
ibility  that  born-again  Christians  need  to  be  warned 
against  accepting  any  supposed  Christ  in  the  desert  or 
any  other  place.  The  Jewish  characteristics  mentioned 
just  above  should  be  recognized  as  a  hint  to  seek  a 
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solution  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  which  deal 
primarily  with  the  nation  of  Israel. 

The  discourse  of  the  Lord  recorded  in  Matthew  24 
related  to  events  near  or  at  the  end  of  the  age  includ¬ 
ing  His  advent  and  some  attendant  events.  The  narrative 
was  initiated  by  questions  asked  by  the  disciples,  one  of 
which  was:  “^^at  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming  and  of 
the  end  of  the  world  (age)  ?’  ’ 

Since  the  Old  Testament  deals  with  matters  preced¬ 
ing  and  following  the  second  advent,  the  salient  fact 
which  it  teaches  on  the  subject  should  be  understood 
before  examination  of  the  Olivet  Discourse.  That  the 
Lord  had  mentioned  the  end  of  the  age  and  His  future 
coming  is  evident  from  Matthew  13:40-43, 47-50;  16:27. 
Just  how  much  the  disciples  knew  of  the  Old  Testament 
teachings  is  not  important  because  Christ  knew  and  His 
teaching  in  Matthew  24  certainly  must  be  consistent 
with  the  prophetic  Scriptures. 

The  key  prophecies  are  the  earliest.  Later  ones 
added  details  or  are  repetitious,  but  the  overall'picture 
becomes  clear  as  we  study  them. 

The  first  is  Genesis  17:6-8.  In  this  God  made  an 
everlasting  covenant  with  Abraham  and  his  descendants 
and  gave  to  them  the  land  of  Canaan  (Palestine)  as  an 
everlasting  possession. 

In  Leviticus  26:1-13  and  Deuteronomy  28:1-14 
Abraham’s  descendants,  the  children  of  Israel,  were 
told  of  the  blessings  God  would  heap  on  them  in  their 
land  if  they  obeyed  His  commandments.  In  Leviticus 
26:14-39;  Deuteronomy  4:24-28;  28:15-67,  they  were 
warned  of  the  chastisement  which  would  result  from 
disobedience  and  idolatry,  ending  in  a  wo  rid -wide  dis¬ 
persion  and  persecution  whose  duration  is  not  stated. 
In  Leviticus  26:40-45;  Deuteronomy  4:29-32;  30:1-10, 
we  learn  that  in  dispersion  and  persecution  God  would 
not  allow  them  to  be  totally  destroyed  and  that  in  the 
latter  days,  being  in  tribulation,  they  will  turnback  to 
God  sincerely.  This  repenting  will  include  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  their  own  sinful  disobedience  and  a  real  and  full 
effort  to  obey  the  laws  of  Moses.  That  this  is  the  mean- 
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ing  of  turning  to  God  is  clear  from  Leviticus  26:38-41 
and  Deuteronomy  30:2.  He  will  then  return,  restore 
them  to  their  land  (Palestine),  and  give  them  and  their 
children  (seed)  a  new  heart  so  that  they  will  love  and 
obey  Him.  Then  they  will  receive  all  of  the  blessings 
He  has  promised. 

Later  prophecies  add  details.  From  Zechariahl3:8 
-9;  14:1-5;  Daniel  9:27  with  Matthew  24:15;  Joel  2:1-32; 
Zephaniah  l:14M-2:3  and  other  Old  Testament  referen¬ 
ces  to  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  it  is  clear  that  prior  to  the 
Lord’s  return  aportionof  the  people  of  Israel  will  have 
returned  to  Palestine  in  unbelief,  will  have  a  temple, 
will  suffer  terribly  both  by  wars  and  persecutions.  In 
Ezekiel  20:33-44  and  Hosea  2:14-23  we  see  that  prior  to 
restoration  to  Palestine  and  full  conversion,  the  child¬ 
ren  of  Israel,  still  dwelling  in  other  countries,  will  be 
gathered  by  God,  brought  to  the  wilderness  and  judged, 
rebels  being  purged  out  from  among  them  and  not  en¬ 
tering  into  the  promised  land.  The  remainder  will  be 
restored  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  Full  conversion  and  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  ^irit  will  occur  after  they  are 
placed  in  their  land  (Deut.  30:56;  Ezek.  36:24-27;  Joel 
2:27-29;  Isa.  66:5-9).  This  coming  of  the  Holy  ^irit 
to  them  will  be  in  the  same  manner  as  He  came  to  the 
disciples  at  Pentecost  (Acts  2:4,  16-18).  After  full 
conversion  the  Jews  will  never  again  turn  from  God, 
they  or  their  descendants.  This  view  of  the  conversion 
of  Israel  is  supported  by  other  evidences.  Christ  will 
not  return  to  the  Jews  until  they  say  “Blessed  is  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord (Matthew  23:29).  It  is 
when  Christ  returns  and  they  see  Him  that  they  shall 
know  that  the  crucified  Jesus  is  their  long  expected 
Messiah  (Zech.  12:9-14;  Ezek.  39:21-22).  It  is  in  the 
day  of  His  power  that  they  will  be  willing  (Ps.  110:3). 
This  psalm  surely  points  to  the  glorious  advent  of  the 
Son  of  Bilan  in  power  and  glory  (Luke  21:27;  1  Tim. 
6:14-16). 

The  prophecies  cited  above  apply  to  the  nation 
Israel  as  a  whole,  in  particular  to  it  in  its  rebellious 
attitude.  Joel  2:12-17  illustrates  this  truth.  Yet  always 
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there  has  been  a  faithful  remnant  within  the  nation 
(Rom.  11:1-5).  This  remnant  is  seen  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  various  passages  (Isa.  10:20-22;  Jer.  15:11, 
etc.).  Simeon  and  Anna  were  members  of  the  faithful 
remnant  as  the  New  Testament  record  opened  (Luke 
2:25-38).  As  the  end  of  the  age  approaches  with  its  ful¬ 
fillment  of  prophecy,  there  will  be  a  faithful  remnant 
(Isa.  26:20-21).  Since  the  cross,  the  only  way  in  which 
there  can  be  a  faithful  remnant  is  through  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  came  to  fulfill  the  Law.  There¬ 
fore  the  great  tribulation  remnant  will  be  born-again 
disciples  of  Christ,  just  as  are  church  members  today 
but,  as  seen  above,  they  do  not  need  to  be  members  of 
the  church  which  is  seen  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe¬ 
sians. 

The  preceding  ideas  about  the  remnant  raise  the 
question  as  to  what  is  meant  in  Deuteronomy  30:2  which 
predicates  the  return  of  the  Lord  on  the  requirement 
that  Israel  in  dispersion  and  tribulation  obey  all  that 
the  Lord  commanded  them  in  the  law  of  Moses.  Right 
here  some  may  think  that  we  are  faced  with  a  real 
problem  regar^ng  any  future  relevance  of  the  law  of 
Moses  to  Jews.  Christ  came  to  fulfill  the  law  and  is  the 
end  of  the  law  to  everyone  who  believes  (Matt.  5:17; 
Rom.  10:4).  The  law  does  not  and  cannot  save;  rather 
it  convicts  of  sin  (Gal.  3:21;  Rom.  3:19-20;  4:15).  The 
believer  is  not  under  the  law  but  is  dead  to  it  (Rom. 
6:14;  7:4).  The  rule  of  godly  living  is  not  law  but  grace, 
doing  the  will  of  God  as  we  “walk  in  the  l^irit,”  are 
“filled  with  the  ^irit“  (Rom.  8:2, 4),  and  “looking  unto 
Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  ofourfaith“  (Heb.  12:2). 
On  the  other  hand,  Christ  said  that  not  the  least  part  of 
the  law  will  pass  till  all  be  fulfilled,  which  would  in¬ 
clude  those  prophetic  declarations  in  Leviticus  26, 
Deuteronomy  4  and  30  which  have  been  already  discuss¬ 
ed  (Matt.  5:17-18).  Furthermore,  we  know  that  the 
purpose  of  the  law  was  to  lead  Israel  to  Christ  through 
faith  since  the  law  convicts  of  sin  and  demonstrates  the 
guilt  of  men  (Gal.  5:19-25).  Only  Christ  can  redeem. 
The  Israelites,  no  better  or  no  worse  than  the  Gentiles, 
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were  given  the  law  as  witness  of  the  deep-rooted  sin  of 
all  mankind.  Except  for  the  believing  remnant,  they 
never  understood  the  real  significance  of  the  law  and 
were  not  under  conviction  of  sin.  The  Jews  did  not 
believe  the  law.  If  they  had  they  would  have  received 
Christ,  as  some  did  (John  5:45-46).  Here  we  have  a 
basis  for  understanding  the  application  of  the  law  of 
Moses  before  the  second  advent.  The  Jews  in  their  own 
land  and  with  a  temple  will  be  applying  the  law  to  them¬ 
selves  but  in  unrighteousness  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Lord’s  earthly  ministry  and  as  orthodox  Jews  do  today. 
The  terrible  tribulation  combined  with  the  prophesied 
ministry  of  Elijah  (Mai.  4:5;  Matt.  17:10-13)  will  cause 
the  Jews  to  see  the  true  meaning  of  the  law  and  of  their 
own  past  dispersion  and  persecutions.  They  will  repent 
and  pray  for  the  Messiah  to  come.  They  will  be  like 
those  Jews  who  sincerely  responded  to  John  the 
Baptist’s  ministry.  The  close  parallel  between  the 
ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  first  advent  of 
Christ  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ministry  of  Elijah  and 
the  second  advent  on  the  other  is  obvious.  The  major 
differences  are  between  the  relative  calm  in  Palestine 
and  the  rejection  of  Christ  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  great  tribulation  and  the  reception  of  Christ 
their  King.  Therefore,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that 
the  prophesied  repentance  of  Israel  (the  nation,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  faithful  remnant)  under  the  law  at  the 
end  of  the  age  is  not  inconsistent  with  what  the  New 
Testament  teaches  about  the  law  in  this  age  of  grace. 
Rather  it  fulfills  the  purpose  of  God  in  giving  the  law 
(Isa.  46:8-11). 

In  none  of  the  Scriptures  cited  above  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  Old  Testament  has  any  indication  been  found 
that  as  the  end  of  the  age  approaches  or  is  reached 
there  will  be  anything  remotely  resembling  the  tran¬ 
slation  of  living  believers  such  as  described  in  1 
Thessalonians  4:13-17. 

That  there  will  be  a  salvation  of  Gentiles  as  well  as 
Jews  in  the  great  tribulation  is  shown  in  Revelation  7, 
particularly  verse  14  (ASV).  They  too  can  be  saved  only 
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by  faith  in  Christ,  as  we  are  today  (w.9-17).  They  too 
will  suffer  martyrdom  under  the  Beast  (Rev.  13:7, 15). 
Some  will  undoubtedly  live  through  the  great  tribulation 
and  enter  into  the  millennial  kingdom. 

There  appears  to  be  still  another  multitude  of 
Gentiles  who  enter  the  millennial  kingdom.  These  are 
seen  in  Matthew  25:31-46.  Verse  46  shows  that  they 
enter  eternal  life,  which  requires  the  new  birth  through 
faith  in  Christ,  but  their  initial  acceptance  by  Christ  is 
based  on  their  treatment  of  His  elect  during  the  great 
tribulation.  What  a  marvelous  fulfillment  of  God’s 
promise  to  Abraham  this  will  be:  will  bless  them 
that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee  ”  (Gen. 
12:3)! 

The  foregoing  picture  of  the  people  on  earth  gpves 
us  a  situation  quite  similar  to  that  today.  There  will 
be  three  groups  ofJews:  the  faithful  remnant,  believers 
in  Christ;  orthodox  Jews  self-righteously  standing  on 
the  law,  and  who  will  eventually  be  convicted  of  sin  by 
the  law,  turning  to  Christ;  pagan  Jews;  who  will  be 
purged  out.  We  see  the  Gentiles  also  in  three  groiq)s: 
believers  in  Christ;  unbelievers,  but  compassionate 
people  (such  as  we  have  today)  who  aid  the  “elect”  in 
their  distress  and  who  will  be  converted  to  real  faith  by 
Christ;  and  the  utterly  lost.  We  thus  discover  that  there 
appears  to  be  nothing  mysterious  in  the  kinds  of  people 
who  will  be  on  the  earth  during  the  great  tribulation. 
Yet,  as  has  been  shown,  this  fact  does  not  prohibit  a 
rapture  of  the  church  of  the  epistles  before  the  great 
tribulation. 

That  the  Gentiles  also  participate  in  the  millennial 
kingdom  is  clear  from  Isaiah  2:1-5;  11:1-9;  Micah4:l- 
7,  Zechariah  8:20-23;  14:16.  During  the  initial  thousand 
years  of  the  kingdom  (the  millennium)  there  will  be 
marriage  and  children  (Isa.  11:6-7;  Ezek.  37:25;  Jer. 
30:18-19;  33:7-11).  Although  the  Gentiles  who  enter  the 
kingdom  at  its  establishment  will  undoubtedly  be  “bom 
again”  (Matt.  25:46),  yet  at  the  end  of  the  millennium 
when  Satan  is  released  for  a  short  time  a  greater 
number  of  their  descendants  will  be  deceived  and  try  to 
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destroy  the  Jews  (or  possibly  all  believers)  (Rev.  20:7 
-9).  This  proves  that  those  particular  Gentiles  will  not 
have  been  “bom  again.”  Tlius  after  a  utopia  lasting 
one  thousand  years  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  fill- 
ing  the  earth  (Isa  11:9),  the  natural  heart  of  man  will 
still  be  as  evil  as  it  ever  was  under  its  covering  of 
superficial  human  righteousness.  This  is  the  final  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  truth  that  “except  a  man  be  born 
again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God”  (John  3:3). 

Why  ^  rapture  omitted  from  Matthew  24  ?  Apart 
from  verses  31,  40-41  of  Matthew  24,  there  is  no 
possible  reference  in  that  discourse  to  the  rapture  of 
the  church.  Yet  that  event  must  occur,  so  it  must  come 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  great  tribulation.  Does  the 
chapter  provide  a  clue?  It  does.  The  disciples  asked  for 
the  sign  of  the  end  of  the  age  and  of  the  Lord’s  return. 
The  only  sign  given  was  the  appearance  of  the  abomina¬ 
tion  of  desolation  in  the  temple.  An  effective  sign  must 
be  definite  and  easily  recognizable.  The  false  christs 
(v.5) ,  the  wars  and  their  destructive  consequences  and 
the  persecutions  of  verses  6-13  are  general  in  nature 
not  specific  signs.  The  completion  of  the  wo  rid -wide 
preaching  of  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  (v.l4)  could  not 
be  a  sign  because  no  one  could  know  when  that  preach¬ 
ing  has  been  finished.  Also,  since  the  end  itself  comes 
at  the  completion  of  the  witness,  and  since  wars,  phy¬ 
sical  disasters,  persecutions,  and  false  christs  are 
clearly  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible  to  be  elements 
of  the  great  tribulation,  all  of  these  things  are  condi¬ 
tions  or  activities  of  that  period  but  are  not  capable  of 
use  as  signs  other  than  in  a  most  general  way.  The 
very  language  of  Christ  Himself  in  verses  15  and  16 
shows  that  the  sign  is  the  abomination  of  desolation. 

This  sign,  the  desecration  of  the  yet  future  temple 
bythemanof  sin(2  Thess.  2:3-4),  as  definite,  clear  and 
momentous  as  it  will  be,  yet  will  be  provided  by  one 
man.  How  much  more  startling  and  momentous  will  be 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  church,  probably 
millions  of  people!  Yet  in  all  the  Olivet  Discourse  we 
can  find  no  mention  of  it.  The  disciples  asked  for  the 
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sign,  and  the  Lord  gave  them  the  answer,  but  it  did 
not  include  this  great  sign,  the  rapture.  We  can  only 
conclude  that  marvelous  and  as  obvious  as  it  will  be, 
yet  it  will  not  be  a  sign  of  the  end  of  age.  Therefore  it 
must  take  place  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  great 
tribulation  and  the  man  of  sin  so  that  it  will  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  useful  definite  sign  of  the  coming  of  the  end. 

As  discussed  previously,  the  immediate  consequ¬ 
ence  of  the  rapture  will  be  a  state  of  apostasy  or 
rebellion  against  God  such  as  the  world  has  never 
known.  It  will  be  total.  Thus  the  rapture  not  only  pre¬ 
cedes  the  apostasy  (2  Thess.  2:3),  but  in  a  sense  is  the 
cause  of  its  universality. 

While  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  rapture  is 
apostasy,  its  stupendous  implications  may  be  a  con¬ 
tributing  cause  to  salvation  of  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles 
who  during  the  gpreat  tribulation  refuse  to  worship  the 
Beast  (Rev.  13:8,  15). 

Conclusions  bearing  on  the  rapture.  The  foregoing 
examination  of  Matthew  24  shows  that:  (a)  There  is  no 
direct  or  indirect  mention  of  the  rapture  in  the  Chapter, 
(b)  The  disciples  at  the  age  end  are  Jews  (in  view  in 
Matt.  24)  and  Gentiles,  but  are  not  the  church,  (c)  A 
posttribulation  rapture  is  inconsistent  with  the  events 
at  the  second  advent,  (d)  The  rapture  must  precede  the 
man  of  sin  and  the  great  tribulation  by  a  considerable 
time  in  order  that  it  can  not  be  a  sig^  of  the  end  of  the 
age  and  to  allow  formation  of  a  new  body  of  disciples 
following  the  total  apostasy  after  the  rapture. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  July -September,  1958,  Number) 


R^:V^:LATIO^  AND  INSPIRATION 
IN  NKO-ORTHODOX  THROLOGY 


By  Kenneth  S.  Kantzer,  Ph.D. 


WHAT  IS  REVELATION? 


In  a  famous  essay  on  revelation,  Archbishop 
William  Temple  strikes  the  keynote  for  theological 
thinking  in  our  day.  Rewrites:  “The  dominant  problem 
of  contemporary  religious  thought  is  the  problem  of 
revelation.  Is  there  such  a  thing  at  all?  Is  it  discover¬ 
able  in  all  existing  things  or  only  in  some  ?  If  in  some, 
then  in  which?  And  by  what  principle  are  these  select¬ 
ed  as  its  vehicle?  Where  is  it  found  or  believed  to  be 
found?  What  is  its  authority ?“  (John  Baillie  and  Hugh 
Martin,  Revelation  p.  83). 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  REVELATION 


The  contemporary  debate  about  revelation  is  no 
tempest  in  a  teapot.  It  reflects  two  things.  First,  it 
attests  once  again  that  the  topic  revelation  is  of 
fundamental  significance  for  human  existence.  Long 
before  Christians  carried  the  gospel  to  the  ancient 
world,  men  had  agonized  over  the  question.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  life? 

It  is  sadly  true  that  man  has  not  always  assented 
gracefully  to  the  right  answers  to  his  questions — even 
when  they  have  been  forthcoming.  Desperate  minds, 
nonetheless,  have  searched  after  God  in  the  hopes 
that  they  might  find  Him  (Acts  17);  and  no  man  has 
found  true  peace  of  mind  or  heart  until  he  has  been 
able  to  answer  the  question:  How  can  I  know  God? 
How  am  1  to  understand  myself?  What  is  my  proper 
relationship  to  God? 
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These  are  not  trivial  questions.  They  are  the 
supreme  questions  of  human  existence.  And  these  are 
the  very  questions  which  revelation  seeks  to  answer. 
No  small  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  modern  man  cannot 
ignore  this  crucial  topic. 

The  current  debate  over  revelation  reflects  also 
the  theological  bankruptcy  of  the  mid-twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  Orthodoxy  has  lost  its  grip  upon  the  minds  of 
men.  Modernism  has  finally  spent  its  strength  and, 
at  least  in  the  form  in  which  it  previously  exhibited 
itself,  is  no  longer  a  live  option.  To  the  present 
moment  no  alternative  has  proved  capable  of  capturing 
and  holding  the  allegiance  of  modern  man.  The  old 
gods,  so  it  would  seem,  are  gone.  Old  authorities  have 
been  discarded.  Men  are  too  sophisticated  to  choose 
blindly  any  of  the  competing  alternatives.  Nothing  has 
been  found  to  replace  the  religion  of  the  previous 
generation.  Hearts  and  minds,  therefore,  are  empty; 
and  men  are  without  direction  or  meaning  for  life. 
As  C.  G.  Jung  puts  it:  “Side  by  side  with  the  decline 
of  religious  life,  the  neuroses  grow  noticeably  more 
frequent  .  .  .  everywhere  the  mental  state  of  European 
man  shows  an  alarming  lack  of  balance.  We  are  living 
undeniably  in  a  period  of  the  greatest  restlessness, 
nervous  tension,  confusion  and  disorientation  of  outlook 
.  .  .  .Every  one  ofthemhasthe  feeling  that  our  religi¬ 
ous  truths  have  somehow  or  other  grown  empty 
(Modern  Man  m  Search  ^  a  Soul,pp.  246  ff.). 

The  surging  tide  of  concern  about  revelation,  hence, 
proves  not  merely  what  serious  students  of  history 
have  always  known,  that  the  topic  of  revelation  is  of 
perennial  and  crucial  significance  to  mankind  but  it 
also  proves  that  modern  man  in  particular,  having 
strayed  from  the  revelation  that  was  his  in  the  past, 
is  today  a  lost  man  without  God  and  without  hope  in 
the  world. 

This  double  significance  of  the  contemporary  debate 
over  revelation  calls  imperatively  for  evangelical 
Christians  to  speak  forth  toldly  and  earnestly  upon  the 
issues  of  the  day.  Men  are  confused  and  willing  to 
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listen.  They  are  restless  and  searching  for  answers 
to  their  desperate  questions.  They  are  determined  to 
find  an  answer — some  answer —  any  answer.  We  who 
are  evangelicals  have  the  only  answer  capable  of 
satisfying  both  heart  and  mind.  Before  the  theological 
thinking  of  our  day  solidifies  for  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion  we  must  present  with  vigor  and  cogency  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  right  answers  to  the  problems  of 
revelation  and  authority.  The  iron  is  hot.  Now  is  the 
time  to  strike. 

In  this  series  of  lectures  1  plan  to  raise  four 
questions  with  respect  to  contemporary  thinking  about 
revelation.  First,  What  is  revelation?  Second,  How 
does  God  reveal  Himself?  Third,  Does  Nature  reveal 
God?  And  fourth.  Is  the  Bible  a  Revelation  of  God? 
For  each  of  these  questions,  in  turn,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  survey  contemporary  answers;  and,  without  being 
full  or  final,  I  shall  endeavor  to  draw  out  the  lines 
along  which  I  believe  an  evangelical  can  best  make 
his  contribution  to  the  thinking  of  our  day. 


REVELATION  AS  PERSONAL  COMMUNICATION 


On  no  other  topic  in  contemporary  theology  is 
there  quite  such  thoroughgoing-agreement  as  there  is 
in  answer  to  the  question,  “What  is  revelation?” 
In  an  authoritative  article  in  KittePs  Theologische 
Worterbuch  the  German  scholar,  Albrecht  Oepke, 
writes:  “Revelation  is  not  the  communication  of  super¬ 
natural  knowledge  and  not  the  stimulation  of  numinous 
feelings.  Revelation  can,  of  course,  produce  knowledge 
and  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  numinous  feelings. 
In  itself,  however,  revelation  is  neither  of  these 
things,  but  is  quite  essentially  a  transaction  of  Yah weh, 
an  unveiling  of  His  essential  hiddenness.  His  offering 
of  Himself  in  mutual  fellowship.” 

John  Baillie,  likewise,  sums  up  his  own  view  and 
the  view  which  he  finds  to  be  that  of  other  thinkers  of 
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the  day  when  he  says:  “From  a  very  early  time  in 
the  history  of  the  church,  the  tendency  had  manifested 
itself  to  equate  divine  revelation  with  a  body  of 
information  which  God  has  communicated  to  man.  We 
must  rather  think  of  Him  as  giving  Himself  to  us  in 
communion.  Our  examination  of  New  Testament  usage 
.  .  .  amply  confirms  our  conclusion  that  what  is 
revealed  is  not  a  body  of  information  or  of  doctrine. 
God  does  not  gfive  us  information  by  communication. 
He  g^ves  us  Himself  in  communion.  It  is  not  information 
about  God  that  is  revealed  but  .  .  .  God  Himself” 
(The  Idea  of  Revelation  m  Recent  Thought,  p.  29). 

Writing  from  quite  a  different  theological  frame¬ 
work,  Paul  Tillich  declares:  “The  content  of  revelation 
is  not  religion  but  God.  Religion  is  an  answer  solicited 
by  revelation  but  given  by  man”  (“Authority  and 
Revelation”  in  the  bulletin  of  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
Issue  containing  the  Annual  Lecture  and  Book  Reviews 
for  the  Year  1951-1952,  p.  27). 

Archbishop  Temple  summarizes  this  position  suc¬ 
cinctly:  “There  is  no  such  thing  as  revealed  truth. 
These  are  truths  of  revelation,  that  is  to  say,  pro¬ 
positions  which  express  the  results  of  correct  thinking 
concerning  revelation,  but  these  are  not  themselves 
directly  revealed.  What  is  offered  to  man’s  apprehen¬ 
sion  in  any  specific  revelation  is  not  truth  concerning 
God  but  the  living  God  Himself”  (Nature,  Man,  and 
God,  p.  317). 

Contemporary  Biblical  scholarship,  be  it  modern¬ 
istic,  liberal  evangelical,  or  neo-orthodox,  is  all  but 
unanimous.  Revelation  has  as  its  object  God,  His 
person;  not  truth  or  propositions. 

Why  is  this  distinction  as  to  the  object  of  revela¬ 
tion  so  important  as  it  is  to  contemporary  theologians? 
In  a  forthright  statement  Emil  Brunner  answers  this 
question  for  himself  and  for  many  other  neo-orthodox 
thinkers  as  well.  The  idea  that  God  reveals  truth,  he 
declares,  is  basically  and  essentially  unbiblical;  and, 
therefore,  in  loyalty  to  the  Bible  he  is  opposed  to  it. 
“The  way  in  which  the  early  church  spoke  of  the  logos 
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and  in  which  the  orthodox  theological  e3q)OSition  still 
does,”  so  Brunner  charges,  ‘‘betrays  an  alien  influ¬ 
ence,  not  in  accordance  with  the  testimony  of  the  Bible, 
a  train  of  thought  which  has  been  introduced  into 
Christian  thought  by  Greek  philosophers”  (The  Christ¬ 
ian  Doctrine  of  God,  translated  by  Olive  Wyon,  p.  26). 

To  this  objection  upon  Biblical  grounds  Baillieadds 
an  additional  reason  for  rejecting  propositional  revela¬ 
tion.  All  propositional  apprehension  of  truth,  he  avers, 
contains  a  human  element  and  therefore  an  element  of 
possible  error  (The  Idea  of  Revelation,  p.  38). 

The  most  deeply  rooted  objection  to  equating 
revelation  with  communicated  truths,  however,  stems 
from  the  contemporary  conviction  that  such  a  view  of 
revelation  offers  us  something  less  than  personal 
encounter  and  personal  communion  with  God  Himself 
(see  especially  Karl  Barth,  Das  Christliche  Verstand- 
nis  der  Qffenbarung , pp .  3  ff.). 

The  grounds  of  the  contemporary  objection  against 
propositional  truth,  therefore,  are  three;  (1)  ‘‘Revealed 
truth”  is  an  unbiblical  concept.  (2)  All  truths  are  of 
human  origin  and  therefore  tainted  by  their  humanity 
with  error.  (3)  Mere  truth  does  not  bring  us  into 
personal  encounter  with  God. 

What  shall  we  say  of  this  imposing  array  of 
theological  scholarship,  a  scholarship  that  has  brought 
the  nominal  Christian  world  to  near  the  unanimity  in 
its  thesis?  Assuredly  we  must  admit  that  what  these 
thinkers  wish  to  safeguard  is  a  basic  and  precious 
Christian  truth  which  must  at  all  cost  be  retained. 
Ultimately  all  revelation  has  God  for  its  object.  The 
Bible  does  not  present  man  with  a  set  of  universal 
truths  like  the  propositions  of  a  geometry  text.  It 
does  not  set  forth  in  formal  fashion  the  arguments  and 
counterarguments  of  a  theology  textbook.  No  creedal 
formulations,  certainly  not  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  older  liberal  theology  such  as  the  universal 

fatherhood  of  God,  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man, 
and  the  supremacy  of  love,  are  the  focus  of  Biblical 
revelation.  These  theological  propositions  may  be  true 
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or  not  true.  They  may  be  taught  by  the  Bible  or  not 
taught  by  the  Bible.  But  one  thing  is  clear — as 
theological  propositions  they  are  not  the  focus  of 
Biblical  revelation.  Ultimately  God  does  not  seek  to 
decorate  our  minds  with  truth  merely  for  the  sake  of 
inculcating  the  truth.  His  ultimate  goal  for  us  is  not 
to  make  us  wiser  but  rather  to  secure  in  us  a  commit¬ 
ment,  a  personal  encounter  witli  Him  as  a  person,  a 
response  of  love  and  obedience  to  God  Himself.  In  the 
book  of  Philippians,  accordingly,  Paul  sets  forth  his 
goal:  “That  I  may  be  personally  acquainted  with  Him’’ 
(3:10).  In  the  first  chapter  of  ^mans,  likewise,  God 
is  said  to  spurn  the  heathen  because  they  are  not 
thankful  and  because  they  have  not  worshipped  Him  as 
God  (especially  w.  21,  25).  According  to  the  clear 
teaching  in  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  divine  revelation 
is  a  revelation  of  God  Himself  as  a  Person  (For 
example.  Gal.  1:16 — to  “reveal  his  Son)’’. 


REVELATION  OF  TRUTHS 


That  God  reveals  Himself  as  a  person,  however, 
by  no  means  precludes  the  fact  that  God  also  reveals 
truths  about  Himself.  Very  serious  consequences 
result  if  God  reveals  himself  only  as  a  person. 
Certainly  it  is  of  concern  to  the  orthodox  that  such  a 
view  of  revelation  would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a 
Bible  inspired  as  the  Word  of  God. 

The  issue,  moreover,  drives  far  more  deeply  than 
this  into  the  basic  structure  of  Christian  faith.  To 
know  a  person  by  acquaintance  is  more  than  to  know 
truth  about  that  person.  Yet  these  two  kinds  of  knowing 
can  never  be  divorced  from  each  other.  God,  after  all, 
is  revealing  Himself,  not  Satan.  And  it  is  by  the 
“truth”  that  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the  One  from 
the  other. 

How  can  we  know  who  God  is  and  what  is  His  will 
and  what  are  His  plans  and  goals  so  that  we  may  bring 
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our  will  into  harmony  with  His  will?  These  truths  we 
must  know  in  order  rightly  and  effectively  to  know  the 
person  of  God  and  to  enter  into  obedient  fellowship 
with  Him.  Our  Lord  spoke  with  luminous  insight  into 
the  needs  of  the  human  mind  and  heart  when  He 
declared,  “The  truth  shall  make  you  free”  (John  8:32). 

Of  those  outside  the  framework  of  strict  orthodoxy, 
few  see  this  more  clearly  than  does  Edwin  Lewis. 
“Revelation,”  Lewis  argues, “means  that  God  is  cate¬ 
gorically  affirmed  and  that  He  bears  a  certain 
character  and  is  working  for  certain  ends;  and  what 
these  ends  are  likewise  is  included  in  the  revelation. 
God  utters  His  words  but  the  meaning  of  what  is  uttered 
is  still  to  be  conveyed.  And  this  is  the  work  of  the 
Holy  ^irit.”  Lewis  further  states  that  revelation 
brings  “a  disclosure  of  truth  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  at  best  only  a  speculation”  (A  Philo  - 
Sophy  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  third  edition, 
p.  256). 

According  to  the  teaching  of  Scriptures,  therefore, 
God  reveals  to  us  truths  or  propositions,  truths  about 
Himself  and  His  will,  truths  about  ourselves  and  our 
need,  and  truths  about  His  provision  and  care  and  the 
promises  of  grace.  Thus  in  1  Corinthians  2:9-12,16 
we  read:  “Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  But  God 
hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  ^irit:  for  the  Spirit 
searched!  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God.  For 
what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  man,  save  the  spirit 
of  man  which  is  in  him?  even  so  the  things  of  God 
knoweth  no  man,  but  the  ^Irit  of  God.  Now  we  have 
received,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit 
which  is  of  God;  that  we  might  know  the  things  that 
are  freely  given  to  us  of  God.  .  .  .  For  who  hath  known 
the  mind  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  instruct  him?  But 
we  have  the  mind  of  Christ.” 

The  flow  of  Paul’s  thought  is  inescapable.  God  has 
certain  plans  for  those  who  love  Him.  These  plans  are, 
of  course,  quite  unknown  and  undiscover  able  by  man. 
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Just  as  man  can  know  what  is  in  his  own  human  mind, 
however,  so  the  I^irit  of  God  knows  fully  the  truth 
lying  within  the  divine  mind  and  out  of  love  and  grace 
chooses  to  convey  this  otherwise  inaccessible  truth 
to  the  minds  of  men.  The  process  whereby  this 
communication  of  divine  truth  takes  place  is  speci¬ 
fically  labeled  by  the  apostle  as  “revelation.” 

Other  New  Testament  passages  bear  out  this  same 
idea.  Matthew  11:25  gives  us  revealed  truths  regarding 
God’s  future  judgment.  In  Ephesians  3  Paul  refers  to 
the  revealed  truth  that  Jew  and  Gentile  are  to  be  in  one 
body.  In  Matthew  16:17  the  revealed  truth  is  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  in  Luke  2  the  revelation 
(chrematidzo)  brings  to  Simeon  truth  as  to  his  own 
destiny. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  a  similar  pattern  of 
thought.  In  1  Samuel  3  both  God  as  a  person  and  truth 
about  God  are  revealed.  Again  and  again  God  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Old  Testament  as  revealing  His  secrets  to 
His  servants  (Amos  3:7;  Dan.  2).  Specific  propositional 
communication  from  God  are  frequently  labeled  as 
revealed  truths  (Isa.  22:14;  Dan.  2:29-30;  2  Sam.  7:27). 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  must  be  just  this.  The 
all-but -unanimous  view  of  contemporary  theologians 
that  Biblical  revelation  is  personal  and  never  proposi¬ 
tional  siix^)ly  will  not  bear  the  test  of  exegesis.  True, 
God  reveals  Himself.  The  ultimate  goal  of  all  revelation 
is  that  we  may  know  Christ.  But  in  the  Biblical  per¬ 
spective  God  also  reveals  truths,  propositional  truths, 
truths  that  men  need  to  know  in  oi^er  to  know  God 
rightly  and  in  order  to  serve  Him  effectively. 
Wheaton,  Illinois 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July-September,1958,  Number) 
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TIIK  SKKMON  ON  TIIK  MOl  N T 

By  J.  Dwight  Pentecost,  Th.D. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  one  of  three  major 
discourses  spoken  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  His  prophetic  office  while  engaged  in  His 
ministry  on  earth.  Concerning  the  Upper  Room  Dis¬ 
course  and  the  Olivet  Discourse  there  is  little 
divergence  among  Bible -believing  interpreters  as  to 
the  period  of  applicability,  the  persons  addressed,  or 
the  principles  of  action  contained  in  them.  There  is  no 
such  unanimity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  even  among  interpreters  who  approach 
Scripture  from  the  same  literal  and  dispensational 
viewpoint  (cf.  F.  C.  Jennings,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
P.  1). 

One’s  interpretation  and  application  of  this  major 
discourse  of  our  Lord  will  be  determined  by  one’s  view 
of  the  period  involved.  The  interpreter  who  holds  that 
this  discourse  is  primarily  applicable  to  the  church 
age  will  have,  of  necessity,  a  different  interpretation 
and  application  from  that  of  the  interpreter  who  holds 
that  it  is  applicable  to  the  millennial  age,  and  both  will 
differ  from  that  interpreter  who  holds  that  the  dis¬ 
course  is  applicable  to  the  Jews  to  whom  the  Lord  was 
speaking.  Wide  divergence  of  doctrine  and  practice  can 
be  the  only  result  of  such  divergence  of  interpretation. 
The  question  that  immediately  presents  itself,  then, 
is  this:  Is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  be  considered 
as  truth  for  the  church  age,  truth  and  instruction  for 
the  kingdom,  or  instruction  and  exhortation  for  the  Jews 
living  in  the  Lord’s  day?  Is  it  grace,  is  it  law,  is  it 
kingdom  teaching? 

False  and  even  heretical  doctrines  have  been  taught 
and  erroneous  standards  of  Christian  conduct  have  been 
promulgated  because  of  faulty  interpretations  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  If  the  way  of  salvation  is  outlined 
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therein,  we  will  find  a  plan  of  salvation  advocated  by 
our  Lord  which  is  divergent  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament.  If  standards  of  Christian  conduct  are 
contained  therein  we  will  find  a  standard  which  differs 
from  that  presented  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  of  utmost  importance  then,  because  this  does  re¬ 
present  one  of  the  major  discourses  of  the  Lord,  to 
determine  the  group  the  Lord  is  addressing,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  instruction,  the  primary  interpretation  and 
the  secondary  applications  that  our  doctrine  and  walk 
may  be  in  keeping  with  His  divine  plan. 


IS  THE  SERMON  ADDRESSED  TO  CHRISTENDOM? 


Modern  liberalism  has  placed  great  emphasis  on 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  that  document  which  sum¬ 
marizes  the  whole  Christian  message  to  the  world.  It 
is  viewed  as  the  way  of  individual  salvation  as  well  as 
the  way  of  the  salvation  of  the  social  order.  Gore  says: 
“What  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt?Itis  the  moral  law 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,or  in  other  words  it  occupies 
in  the  New  Testament  the  place  which  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  is  occupied  by  the  Ten  Commandments** 
(Charles  Gore,  The  Sermon  on  ^  Mount,  pp.  1-3). 
In  like  vein  Scott  writes:  “The  so-called  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  contained  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
chapters  of  Matthew*s  Gospel,  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  the  fundamental  document  of  the  Christian  religion. 
It  sets  before  us,  in  the  words  of  Jesus  himself,  the 
primary  demands  which  he  made  on  his  followers** 
(Ernest  F.  Scott,  The  Sermon  on  ^e  Mount,  p.  5). 

To  the  writer  imbued  with  the  concept  that  man  is 
sufficient  for  his  own  salvation  and  that  of  society  as 
well,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  been  interpreted  as 
the  Magna  Carta  of  his  religion.  From  it  he  propounds 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  works,  unaided  by  grace, 
and  the  consequent ,  social  gospel  through  which  he 
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hopes  to  transform  the  world. 

Even  a  casual  glance  at  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  show  that  this  discourse  was 
not  spoken  as  the  guide  to  salvation,  either  of  the 
individual  or  of  society.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
death  of  Christ  for  sin  nor  of  faith  as  related  to  salva¬ 
tion,  nor  of  justification,  the  new  creation,  the  position 
“in  Christ*’  which  occupies  so  much  of  the  soter- 
iological  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  no  security 
offered,  no  enablement  of  the  Holy  l^irit  for  a  new  life 
as  the  result  of  salvation.  It  is  evident  from  the  clear 
teaching  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  that  the 
Lord’s  purpose  was  not  to  address  the  unbelieving 
world  in  this  discourse  to  show  them  the  way  of  life, 
either  individual  or  social. 

IS  THE  SERMON  ADDRESSED 

TO  CHRISTIANS  IN  THIS  AGE 


There  are  those,  usually  nondispensational  in  their 
interpretation,  who  believe  that  the  sermon  was  add¬ 
ressed  to  believers  of  the  present  age  as  a  guide  to  the 
Christian  life.  As  such  this  discourse  must  be  constru¬ 
ed  to  be  based  on  grace  as  the  life  principle.  Mauro 
represents  this  view  when  he  says:  “My  main  purpose 
in  the  present  chapter  is  to  show  more  fully  than  has 
yet  been  done  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  exhibits  in  every  part  thereof  the  charact¬ 
er  of  grace’’  (Philip  Mauro,  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom, 
p.  127). 

Meyer  has  a  similar  view  when  he  writes:  “Of 
course,  the  right  kind  of  obedience  is  impossible  apart 
from  the  Cross  and  the  Spirit.  We  must  be  reconciled 
before  we  can  become  obedient  children;  we  must  be 
filled  with  the  l^irit  before  ‘the  fragrance  of  Christ’ 
can  be  manifested  through  us  in  every  place.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  must  be  read  in  the  transfiguring 
light  which  shines  backwards  from  the  later  events  in 
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our  Lord’s  life.  When,  however,  this  is  borne  in  mind, 
each  sentence  of  that  marvelous  discourse  glistens  with 
celestial  radiance  and  rings  with  the  music  of  the 
Gospel”  (F.  B.  Meyer,  The  Directory  of  the  Devout 
Life,  p.  6).  ~ 

Govett  asks:  “Is  not  the  Sern.jn  on  the  Mount  the 
teaching  of  Grace?”  and  replies:  “The  Holy  ^irit 
caused  that  portion  of  His  words  to  be  written  for  us” 
(R.  Govett,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  E;q)ounded,p.  iv). 

At  the  outset  of  our  consideration  of  this  position  we 
should  notice  that  this  view  depends  upon  the  spiritual¬ 
izing  method  of  interpretation.  Thus  it  is  the  view  of 
the  amillennialist,  who  sees  the  church  as  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom  promises.  It  is  necessary  for  him 
to  apply  this  passage  to  the  church  and  spiritualize  it 
into  a  standard  of  life  for  this  present  age. 

Again,  let  us  notice  that  to  adopt  this  position  one 
must  depart  from  the  dispensationsd  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  some premillennial- 
ists,  of  whom  F.  B.  Meyer  is  an  example,  have  applied 
this  discourse  to  this  present  age.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Meyer  feels  compelled  to  read  back  into  the 
discourse  a  knowledge  and  experience  which  the 
hearers  did  not  have ,  which  would  have  made  the  Lord’s 
word  entirely  unintelligible  to  them. 

As  we  have  already  noted  in  dealing  with  another 
erroneous  view,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  omits  all  the 
major  doctrines  which  would  give  it  a  relevancy  to  this 
present  age.  Hogg  and  Watson,  arguing  for  this  position 
state:  “The  Sermon  anticipates  the  Cross,  the  Resur¬ 
rection,  the  Descent  of  the  ^irit,  and  the  Intercessory 
ministry  of  the  Enthroned  Christ”  (C.  F.  Hogg  and 
J.  B.  Watson,  The  Sermon  on  ^  Mount,  p.  16).  That 
which  believers  recognize  as  essentlalto  life  and  rela¬ 
tionship  in  this  present  age  is  missing  from  the 
discourse.  It  is  legal  throughout. 

Further,  let  us  notice  that  this  discourse  was  spoken 
to  guide  those  who  are  to  “inherit  the  earth”  (Matt. 
5:5).  As  dispensationalists  we  must  recognize  that 
God’s  earthly  progp'am  is  united  with  His  program  for 
Israel.  Paul  has  made  it  clear  in  Philippians  3:20  that 
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our  citizenship  is  heavenly,  and  our  destiny  heavenly, 
not  earthly. 

In  addition,  this  discourse  could  not  be  the  rule  of 
life  for  the  believer  in  this  age,  for,  as  Hogg  and 
Watson  admit:  “Taken  alone,  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  were 
law  and  not  gospel”  (ibid.,  p.  105).  Since  the  believer 
is  so  clearly  delivered  from  the  law,  he  cannot  be 
governed  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  for  it  is  legal 
in  character.  The  admitted  legality  of  this  discourse, 
conceded  even  by  those  who  apply  these  words  to  the 
believer  today,  makes  it  inoipossible  to  hold  that  posi¬ 
tion. 

If  it  be  argued,  as  Hogg  and  Watson  do  at  great 
length  (ibid.,  pp.  107-27),  that  this  discourse  must  be 
applied  to  the  church  because  the  truths  presented 
therein  are  to  be  found  in  the  epistles,  let  it  be  noted 
that  God  has  had  but  one  standard  to  govern  the  conduct 
of  those  who  are  related  to  Him  in  any  age,  and  that 
standard  is  His  own  holiness.  The  demands  of  holiness 
are  unchanging  from  age  to  age.  Because  the  standard 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  parallels  that  found  in  the 
epistles  is  no  valid  argument  to  support  the  contention 
that  the  believer  is  under  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
any  more  than  it  is  valid  to  state  that  the  beliver  today 
must  be  under  law  because  the  requirements  of  the  law 
are  paralleled  in  the  epistles.  Unchanging  holiness  will 
have  unchanging  standards  for  all  who  walk  in  the  light 
of  that  holiness. 

We  would  conclude,  then,  because  this  view  rests 
on  a  figurative,  nondispensational  interpretation,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absence  of  grace  teaching,  and  the 
presence  of  legal  instruction  for  those  who  are  “to 
inherit  the  earth”  that  this  discourse  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  believer  today  as  to  its  primary  interpretation 
and  application. 

DOES  THE  SERMON  APPLY  TO 
THE  FUTURE  EARTHLY  KINGDOM? 

Without  doubt  the  commonly  accepted  view  of  those 
who  espouse  the  literal  and  dispensational  method  of 
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interpretation  is  that  this  discourse  is  to  be  related 
to  the  future  Messianic  or  earthly  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 
This  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  proposition  that  Christ 
offered  Israel  a  kingdom  at  His  first  advent,  which  was 
rejected  by  that  nation,  and  therefore  postponed.  Our 
Lord  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  it  is  contended, 
made  this  pronouncement  in  connection  with  the  offer 
of  the  kingdom,  and  is  to  be  interpreted  as  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  kingdom,  its  character,  constitution,  and 
constituents.  Thus  Gaebelein  states  that  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  ‘‘the  proclamation  of  the  King  concerning 
the  kingdom.  That  kingdom  is  not  the  church,  nor  is 
it  the  state  of  the  earth  in  righteousness,  governed 
and  possessed  by  the  meek,  brought  about  by  the  agency 
of  the  church.  It  is  the  millennial  earth  and  the  kingdom 
to  come,  in  which  Jerusalem  will  be  the  city  of  the 
great  King”  (A.  C.  Gaebelein,  Gospel  of  Matthew,  p. 
110). 

English  writes  in  like  manner;  ‘‘The  King  was 
upon  the  earth.  His  Kingdom  was  at  hand;  it 
would  naturally  follow  that  the  King  should  make 
a  manifesto  of  the  constitution  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  it  is  that  which  Matthew  has  recorded  in  chapters 
five,  six,  and  seven. 


In  leading  Matthew  to  present  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the 
King  of  the  Jews,  the  Holy  Spirit  guided  his  thoughts 
and  his  pen  into  g^iving  us  the  complete  constitution  of 
the  Kin^om  at  the  beginning  of  the  King’s  ministry, 
for  our  better  understanding  of  its  full  meaning  and 
application. 


In  our  study  of  this  portion  of  God’s  Word,  let  us  re¬ 
member  that  ‘The  Sermon  on  the  Mount’  is  the  mani¬ 
festo  of  the  constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  heavens, 
which  is  to  come  upon  the  earth  in  the  millennial  reign 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  .  .  .”.(E.  Schyler  English,  Studies 
in  Gospel  According  to  Matthew,  pp.  45-46). 

^ile  we  are  in  total  agreement  with  the  into rpte- 
tation  that  the  Lord  at  His  first  advent  offered  a 
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kingdom  to  Israel  which  they  rejected  and  was  conse> 
quently  postponed,  we  feel  that  this  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  to  be  connected  with  the  offer  of  the  kingdom, 
rather  than  with  the  description  of  the  kingdom  or  the 
kingdom  age  itself.  Vine  well  states: . .  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  the  sermon  on  the  mount  can  be  intend¬ 
ed  to  apply  to  the  Millennial  earthly  Kingdom  promised 
to  Israel.  Persecution  for  righteousness  sake  is  hardly 
likely  to  take  place  then.  That  will  not  be  a  period  when 
men  will  ‘reproach*  and  ‘persecute’  the  saints,  and 
say  all  manner  of  evil  against  them  falsely  for  Christ’s 
sake.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  conditions  at  that  time  will 
render  necessary  the  command,  ‘Resist  not  him  that 
is  evil:  but  whosoever  smiteth  thee  on  the  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also;  and  if  any  man  would  go  to 
law  with  thee,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy 
cloak  also.’  Nor  again  can  it  be  imagined  that  there 
will  be  false  prophets  going  about  in  sheep’s  clothing, 
though  actually  in  the  character  of  ravening  wolves 
(Matt.  7:15).  Compare,  on  the  other  hand,  Paul’s  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus  concerning 
such  men  (Acts  28:29).  Again,  to  those  who  are  re¬ 
proached  and  persecuted  for  Christ’s  sake  the  Lord 
promises  a  ‘reward  in  heaven’  (verses  11,  12).  Re¬ 
wards  in  heaven  do  not  appertain  to  Israel’s  Millennial 
condition  . .  .»’(W.E.  Vine,  The  Divine  Plan  of  Missions, 
pp.  105-6). 

Jennings  draws  a  similar  observation:  .  .  .  it  is 
equally  sure  that  it  can  by  no  possibility  have  any  re¬ 
ference  to  the  millennial  reign  of  the  Lord  when  evil 
shall  not  only  be  resisted  but  eliminated  from  that  be¬ 
loved  land  altogether.  That  reign  shall  be  introduced  ly 
gathering  out  of  His  kingdom  all  things  that  offend;  a^d 
in  the  long  lives  that  shall  be  normal  in  that  day,  the 
man  who  dies  at  a  hundred  years  old  shall  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  ‘sinner’  and  ‘accursed’  (Isa.  65:20)M-so 
firm  will  then  be  the  repression  of  all  exhibits  of  evil 
that  there  will  be  none  to  resist.  The  command  then  not 
to  resist  evil  cannot  apply  to  such  a  time”  (F.  C. 
Jennings,  The  Sermon  9n  the  Mount,  p.28). 
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It  is  our  conclusion  that  the  presence  of  evil  and 
evil  men,  the  existence  of  proverty,  famine,  hunger, 
and  need,  are  all  contrary  to  the  predictions  made  in 
the  Old  Testament  concerning  the  character  of  the 
kingdom.  Unsaved  will  not  enter  the  millennium  to  run 
rampant  against  the  righteous  (Jer.  25:31-33;  Ezek. 
36:22-29;  Matt.  25:31-46).  We  ^us  conclude  that  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  earth  after  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom. 

In  the  next  article,  it  will  be  shown  that  the  dis¬ 
course  applies  to  Israel  at  the  time  Christ  was  offering 
the  kingdom  to  them. 

Dallas,  Texas 
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Because  eschatology  deals  with  the  things  which 
are  connected  with  the  termination  of  human  history 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eternal  order  and  because 
church  history  deals  with  the  actions  of  God  and  man 
in  history,  the  two  are  intimately  associated.  Indeed, 
the  themes  of  the  Jewish  restoration  to  Palestine,  the 
advent  of  Christ,  the  first  resurrection,  the  Antichrist, 
the  tribulation,  the  millennium,  the  second  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  wicked,  the  great  judgment,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  eternal  divine  economy,  unlike  the 
views  of  the  neo -orthodox  who  place  them  outside 
history,  are  all  in  history. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  events  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  final  acts  in  the  drama  of  history  are  rooted 
in  Jewish  prophecy  rather  than  pagan  literature.  The 
evangelical  does  not  believe  that  Biblical  eschatology 
is  the  result  of  historical  conditioning  of  the  Jews  to 
pagan  ideas  which  they  supposedly  borrowed  from 
such  people  as  the  Persians.  In  contrast,  eschatology 
is  the  result  of  the  historical  objective  revelation  to 
the  Jewish  prophets  of  the  will  of  God  concerning  the 
end  of  history.  Amos  believed  the  Lord  would  do  no¬ 
thing  without  revealing  ‘*his  secrets  unto  his  servants 
the  prophets  (Amos  3:7). 

Eschatology  seeks  to  provide  the  answer  to  how  the 
conflict  of  gc^  and  evil  in  history  will  end.  The 
ancients  deplored  the  decadent  present  and  looked  to 
the  idealized  past  for  their  golden  age.  Such  was  the 
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approach  of  Hesiod  and  Confucius.  Others,  such  as 
Marx,  looked  to  the  near  future  and  present  for  the 
ideal  order  which  would  be  consummated  by  human 
effort.  The  Christian  church  has  always  thought  of  its 
golden  age  as  a  future  kingdom  in  which  the  will  of 
God  would  be  done  on  earth.  Contemporary  postmil- 
lennialism  looks  to  the  development  of  a  kingdom  in 
which  Christ’s  ethics  will  be  realized  by  an  evolution¬ 
ary  process  through  the  efforts  of  the  church  after 
which  Christ  will  come.  The  amillennialist  and  the 
premillennialist  are  not  so  optimistic,  but  look  for  the 
kingdom  to  be  realized  at  the  supernatural,  cata¬ 
clysmic  coming  of  Christ. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  discussion  the  interest  in 
eschatology  shown  by  the  church  in  various  eras  of  its 
history  is  worthy  of  study.  The  preparation  of  this 
article  convinced  the  writer  that  the  interest  of  the 
church  in  eschatology  is  in  direct  ratio  to  its  internal 
circumstances  and  to  the  external  conditions  it  faces 
in  the  historical  process.  When  the  church  is  prosper¬ 
ous  and  atpeace  with  the  order  around  it,  little  interest 
is  evinced  in  eschatology.  When,  however,  the  church  is 
challenged  by  a  hostile  social  and  political  order  or  by 
catastrophe  in  history,  it  examines  the  Scriptures  for 
clues  to  the  meaning  and  end  of  history.  Peter  points 
out  that  “the  more  sure  word  of  prophecy’’  is  “a  light 
that  shineth  in  a  dark  place”  (2  Pet.  1:19).  This  helps 
to  explain  why  interest  in  eschatology  has  waxed  and 
waned. 

CHIUASM  IN  THE  EARLY  CHURCH 


Interest  in  a  Biblical  chlliasm  (the  thousand-year 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth)  and  related  events  marked 
the  thinking  of  the  ante-Nicene  church  Fathers.  Study 
of  ancient  church  history  reveals  that  until  325  the 
church,  faced  with  an  unfriendly  Judaism  and  with  a 
hostile  Roman  state,  studied  eschatology  for  comfort 
and  hope.  Even  the  rationalistic  historian  Gibbon  was 
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impressed  with  the  persistence  of  this  note  in  ante* 
Nicene  eschatology,  which  while  not  ‘^univer sally 
received”  seems  to  have  been  ”the  reigning  sentiment 
of  orthodox  believers”  from  Justin  Martyr  on  (Edward 
Gibbon,  The  History  of  ^  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  H,  27).  Philip  Schaff  wrote  that  the 
prominent  premillennialism  which  is  ” the  most  strik¬ 
ing  point  in  the  eschatology  of  the  ante- Nicene  Age” 
was  *  ‘widely  current  opinion’  ’  of  distinguished  teachers 
from  Papias  to  Lactantius  (Philip  Schaff,  History  of 
the  Christian  Church,  11,  614). 

Consciousness  of  persecution  by  the  state  was  an 
incentive  to  discussion  of  the  future  by  the  early 
church.  The  postcommunion  prayer  in  ^e  Didache 
asks  the  Lord  to  remember  the  church  “to  deliver  her 
from  all  evil”  and  ends  with  the  chiliastic  phrase 
“Maranatha.  Amen”  (Didache,  X-5-6). 

The  Epistle  to  Barnabas  emphasized  a  rest  of  the 
Lord  on  ^e  seventh  day  which  follows  the  six  days, 
which  he  interpreted  as  six  thousand  years.  This  rest 
of  the  Lord  and  His  saints  seemed  to  be  for  one 
thousand  years  after  Christ  destroys  the  lawless  one 
and  judges  the  ungodly  (Epistle  to  Barnabas,  15:4-5). 
Papias  was  even  more  clear-cut  in  his  declaration 
that,  following  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  there  will 
be  a  millennium  in  which  Christ  will  personally  rule 
on  earth.  Papias  believed  that  the  resurrection  would 
be  corporeal  and  the  millennium  a  thousand  years. 
Eusebius,  who  did  not  believe  in  premillennialism, 
nevertheless  thinks  that  Papias’  views  led  many  church 
fathers  after  him  to  hold  similar  opinions.  (Eusebius, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  xxxix,  sec. 12-13). 

Apologists,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  and  polemicists, 
such  as  Irenaeus,  also  emphasized  the  return  of  Christ 
and  the  millennial  kingdom  on  earth.  Justin  and  his 
fellows  sought  to  demonstrate  in  treatises  to  the  rulers 
of  the  Roman  state  that  because  they  had  broken  no 
laws  Christians  should  not  be  persecuted,  but  at  the 
same  time  their  writings  depict  the  manner  in  which 
persecution  of  the  church  made  it  look  to  the  future. 
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He  looked  for  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  “a 
thousand  years  in  Jerusalem”  which  “all  right-minded 
Christians”  would  accept,  although  he  admitted  there 
were  some  who  belonged  “to  the  pure  and  pious  faith” 
who  did  not  agree  (Dialogue  with  Trypho,  chs.  80-81), 

Irenaeus,  the  notable  bishop  of  Graul,  had  to  deal 
with  the  Gnostics  in  the  second  century.  Their  philo¬ 
sophic  concepts  led  them  to  think  of  that  which  was 
material  as  evil.  They  denied  that  Christ’s  kingdom 
would  be  on  earth  and  opposed  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  Irenaeus  wrote  A^inst  Heresies  to  meet  this 
challenge  to  eschatologyT  He  looked  for  the  end  of  the 
earth  after  six  thousand  years  and  for  a  kingdom  with 
its  center  at  Jerusalem  (Against  Heresies,  V,  xxviii, 
3;  V,  1-2).  Tertullian  was  in  agreement  with  Irenaeus 
on  these  matters  (Against  Marcion,  HI,  25). 

Other  Fathers,  such  as  Hippolytus,  whodiedin236, 
pointed  out  that  the  Second  Coming  and  the  thousand 
year  reign  of  Christ  would  end  the  “tribulation  and 
persecution’  ’  which  the  Antichrist  would  stir  up  against 
Christians  (Treatise  on  Christ  and  Antichrist,  2:65). 
The  African  bishop  Commodianus  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  also  described  the  thousand-year 
reign  of  Christ  and  adds  his  view  that  the  “more 
worthy,”  and  the  nobles  who  were  under  Antichrist 
will  serve  the  saints  during  the  thousand  years  and 
those  still  unworthy  will  be  destroyed  by  fire  at  the 
end  of  the  thousand  years  (The  Instructions  of  Com¬ 
modianus.  ch.  80). 

Nepos,  whose  chiliasm  was  opposed  by  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  described  by  Eusebius  as 
believing  the  Scriptures  should  be  “understood  in  a 
more  Jewish  manner”  which  Involved  a  millennium 
after  the  coming  of  Christ  (Eusebius,  op.  cit.,  VH, 
xxiv,  1«^3).  Methodius  in  his  Banquet~~of  the  Ten 
Virgins  (IX,  5)  and  Lactantius  in  The  Divine  Institutes 
(VII,  26)  both  give  the  same  standard  approach  to  the 
^ture  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 

Any  fair  consideration  of  the  above  writings  of  the 
Fathers  in  the  various  English  editions  of  their  writ- 
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ings,  edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  can  only  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ante-Nicene  church  looked  for  the 
return  of  the  Lord  as  a  premillennial  hope  which 
could  take  place  any  time.  It  was  an  encouragement 
in  persecution  as  it  had  been  to  the  church  in  Thes- 
salonica  (1  Thess.  5:1-11)  and  a  doctrine  to  be  opposed 
to  the  denial  by  the  Gnostics  of  a  literal  resurrection 
and  an  earthly  kingdom  during  the  millennium. 


THE  ABANDONMENT  OF  CHILIASM 


During  the  latter  period  of  ancient  church  history 
from  325  to  590  and  until  the  Reformation  this  premill- 
ennialism  with  its  accompanying  ideas  was  transform¬ 
ed  into  what  was  essentially  a  postmillennialism  in 
which  the  present  age  became  the  millennium  preceding 
the  return  of  Christ. 

Historical  events  played  their  part  in  this  change. 
The  excesses  of  some  of  the  proponents  of  eschatology 
led  some  to  fear  eschatology  as  a  danger  to  the  church. 
The  Montanists  after  150  opposed  growing  formalism 
entering  the  church  through  the  liturgy  and  through 
the  authoritarian  tendencies  of  the  bishops.  To  this 
evil  and  to  emerging  worldiness  Montanus  opposed  the 
ideas  of  his  immediate  inspiration  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  of  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  to  set  up  His 
millennial  reign  in  Pepuza  in  Phrygia  where  he  and  his 
followers  had  gone  to  await  Christ’s  coming.  This 
somewhat  fanatical  view  of  the  coming  and  kingdom  of 
Christ,  in  which  Montanus  would  play  a  leading  part, 
served  to  alienate  many  from  the  study  of  eschatology. 

The  more  prosperous  circumstances  of  the  church, 
ushered  in  by  the  freedom  of  religion  granted  by 
Constantine  in  the  Edict  of  Milan  in  313  and  his 
favoritism  to  the  church  by  state  subsides,  exemption 
of  the  clergy  from  public  duty  and  military  service, 
and  the  legal  setting  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  caused 
many  Christians  to  cease  thinking  of  the  Roman  state 
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as  Antichrist  or  his  forerunner  and  to  expect  that  the 
social  and  territorial  expansion  of  the  church  since 
Christ’s  First  Advent  was  the  kingdom.  The  church 
became  at  home  in  the  world  as  members  gained 
material  possession  and  prominence,  such  as  Eusebius 
enjoyed  in  being  at  the  right  hand  of  Constantine  at 
the  Council  ofNicaea.  Eusebius  wrote  a  laudatory  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Constantine  and  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History 
sought  to  present  the  story  of  the  church  from  Christ’s 
Ascension  to  her  present  rise  to  prominence.  The 
earlier  church  fathers,  such  as  Papias,  who  had  held 
to  a  premillennial  hope  were  castigated  for  their 
errors.  Church  and  state  were  two  arms  of  God  to 
serve  Him  in  His  developing  kingdom.  Jerome  insisted 
that  the  saints  would  not  have  an  earthly  premiUennial 
kingdom  and  wrote:  “Then  let  the  story  of  the  thousand 
years  cease’’  (Commentary  on  Daniel,  on  Dan.  7:25). 

Origen’s  new  approach  to  hermeneutics  helped  to 
explain  the  disappearance  of  premillennialism.  Origen 
in  the  third  century  opposed  premillennialism  as  an 
understanding  of  ‘  ‘the  divine  Scriptures  in  a  sort  of 
Jewish  sense’’  Principiis,  II,  xi,  2).  While  he  did 
not  always  allegorize  the  historical  and  doctrinal 
sections  of  the  Bible,  he  did  spiritualize  the  prophetic 
sections.  This  erroneous  practice  points  up  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  correct  hermeneutics.  He  believed  that 
Scripture  had  three  interpretations  corresponding  to 
the  parts  of  the  human  body,  a  literal  sense,  a  moral 
or  an  ethical  sense,  and  a  spiritual  sense  which  was 
only  open  to  the  initiated  (Philocalia,  I,  11,  30).  The 
daily  reading  of  the- prophetic  word  he  names  as  “the 
Second  Advent  of  the  Word’’  in  The  Commentary  on 
Matthew  (Le  Roy  Froom,  The  Prophetic  Faith  of  Our 
Fathers,  I,  318).  Rejection  of  bodily  resurrection  and 
millennial  doctrine  led  to  a  spiritualized  eschatology 
which  could  more  easily  be  reconciled  with  his  all- 
egbrizing  tendencies. 

A  further  explanation  for  the  transfer  of  the  future 
millennial  hope  to  thepresentmillenniumof  the  church 
age  can  be  found  in  the  philosophy  of  Augustine  as 
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revealed  in  his  great  work,  The  City  of  God.  He 
identified  the  kingdom  of  God  with  the  hierarchical 
church  of  his  day,  an  identification  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  held  tenaciously  ever  since.  He 
had  evidently  once  held  to  chiliasm  of  the  earlier  type 
which  those  “that  are  really  and  truly  spiritual” 
oppose  (Augustine,  City  of  God,  XX,  7).  He  spirit¬ 
ualized  the  Second  Advent  as  taking  place  continually 
in  the  church  (ibid. ,  XX,  5)  in  what  seems  to  be  the 
conversion  of  a  soul.  He  insisted  that  the  binding  of 
Satan  began  with  the  spread  of  the  church  from  Judea 
(ibid.,  XX  8)  and  that  the  church  “now  on  earth”  is 
the  kingdom  to  last  for  a  thousand  years  (ibid.,  XX,  9). 
The  first  resurrection  is  spiritualized  into  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  soul  (ibid.,  XX,  6).  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  Augustine  looked  for  Christ’s  coming  after  the 
present  millennial  age  in  which  the  church  was  to 
become  increasingly  influential.  While  his  view  is  not 
clear-cut,  it  seems  to  have  more  affinities  with  Roman 
Catholic  and  contemporary  postmillennialism  than  with 
amillennialism.  There  was  no  place  in  his  eschatology 
for  the  Jews  or  a  future  earthly  kingdom.  He  can  be 
credited  with  the  final  shattering  of  the  premillennial 
syatem  of  the  ante-Nicene  church,  and  his  views  on 
eschatology  became  the  accepted  view  until  the  Re¬ 
formation  and,  in  some  respects,  even  after  that  great 
event.  The  absence  of  premillennialism  in  the  Middle 
Ages  is  as  prominent  as  the  absence  of  postmillennial¬ 
ism  in  the  ante-Nicene  church. 

Wheaton,  Illinois 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  July,  1958  Number.) 


FAITH  MISSI()^S- 


THFIR  (;K()WTH  AM)  OITKFACH 

By  Harold  Lindsell,  Ph.D. 

The  past  several  decades  have  witnessed  the 
spectacular  growth  and  development  of  nondenomina- 
tional  missionary  agencies.  This  growth  has  exceeded 
that  of  denominational  mission  boards,  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  personnel. In  fact,  if  the  present  trend 
continues  the  day  is  coming  when  the  personnel  of 
missionary  agencies  not  related  to  denominational 
boards  will  exceed  that  ofthe  denominational  agencies. 

The  prominent  place  now  held  by  the  so-called 
‘‘faith”  boards  has  given  rise  to  numerous  questions. 
Among  the  questions  posed  are  these:  ‘‘What  are  the 
reasons  for  the  growth  of  these  agencies  and  what  are 
their  purposes  and  methods?”  ‘‘Why  do  these  agencies 
sometimes  refuse  to  co-operate  fully  in  the  world¬ 
wide  evangelistic  task,  and  sometimes  seem  to  be 
disruptive  and  critical  of  existing  church  agencies 
in  many  countries?”  Perhaps  some  tentative  answers 
to  these  questions  will  assist  us  as  we  give  thought  to 
the  future  of  missions  in  a  world  of  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  and  earth  satellites. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  faith  boards  has 
been  due,  in  part,  to  the  theological  climate  in  America 
for  the  past  fifty  years.  One  need  only  go  back  to 
the  early  part  of  this  century  to  realize  how  true  this 
is.  In  1902  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  held  its 
Toronto  convention.  There  were  many  well-known 
people  at  this  convention.  John  R.  Mott  and  Robert  E. 
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Speer  were  there;  Harlan  Beach  was  there;  so  were 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Howard  Taylor  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission;  so  were  eleven  students  from  the  Moody 
Bible  Institute  in  Chicago.  There  were  representa¬ 
tives  from  most  of  the  seminaries  including  Princeton, 
Andover,  Boston  University,  Harvard,  and  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville.  Even  the 
YMCA  and  the  YWCA  were  represented.  There  was 
unity  amid  diversity,  and  the  unity  was  based  upon  a 
conservative  theology.  There  was  no  ecumenical 
movement  as  we  know  it  now.  But  neither  were  there 
gross  divisions  such  as  we  know  now.  The  differences 
were  for  the  most  part  based  upon  such  peripherals 
as  denominational  distinctives  rather  than  primary 
questions. 

In  the  years  following  1902  the  seeds  of  German 
higher  criticism  reached  their  full  flower.  Liberalism 
(modernism)  raised  its  head,  becoming  a  dominant 
force  in  American  life.  It  was  also  one  of  the  most 
disruptive  forces  in  American  life.  Fundamentalism 
has  been  called  a  disruptive  force.  This  has  been 
true  if  we  think  of  it  as  a  mentality  in  certain  ins¬ 
tances.  But  if  we  think  of  fundamentalism  as  a  theology, 
it  has  not  been  the  disruptive  force  of  which  it  has 
been  accused  so  often.  It  was  the  growth  and  power 
of  liberalism  which  was  a  more  disruptive  force 
because  it  upset  the  status  quo  of  that  day.  One 
need  only  read  the  heresy  trials  to  realize  this,  and 
surely  the  celebrated  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  case 
set  the  pattern  of  the  day  for  the  conquest  of  the 
churches  by  a  liberal  theology. 

It  was  the  growth  of  liberalism,  and  the  inroads 
of  liberalism,  into  the  corporate  denominational  life 
of  the  churches  which  helped  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  faith  missions.  The  high  point  of  this  liberal  develop¬ 
ment  came  with  the  publication  of  Rethinking  Missions 
which  was  largely  the  work  of  William  Hocking  of 
Harvard.  Its  radical  conclusions  were  challenged  by 
many  leaders  in  denominational  missions  to  be  sure, 
but  its  impact  remained.  Liberalism  had  had  to  fight 
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for  its  existence  in  the  early  stages.  But  when  it 
became  entrenched  and  powerM  it  tended  to  become 
arrogant.  In  the  meantime  those  people  who  were 
conservative  in  their  theology  were  faced  with  real 
problems  of  conscience.  The  liberal  could  live  and 
work  in  a  denomination  which  included  conservatives. 
He  could  embrace  an  inclusive  church.  But  for  the 
conservative  the  road  was  razor  thin.  His  conscience 
rebuked  him,  for  liberalism  was  not  Christianity  to 
him,  and  never  could  be.  To  the  conservative  the 
true  liberal  was  not  even  a  Christian  and  stood  as  much 
in  need  of  salvation  as  did  the  worst  heathen  in  China. 
When  liberal  men  gained  prominence  and  occupied 
positions  of  importance  in  denominational  life,  one  of 
two  things  happened.  Either  the  conservative  forsook 
his  denomination,  i.e.  ‘‘came  out,”  or  he  remained  in, 
but  diverted  his  energies  and  his  money  for  objectives 
which  met  the  demands  of  his  conscience. 

Moreover,  the  major  denominations  were  infil¬ 
trated  with  the  ‘‘social  gospel.”  This  was  true  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Inevitably  some  of  the  foreign 
missionary  work  became  ‘‘more  social  service”  and 
“less  gospel”  to  the  dissatisfaction  and  unhappiness 
of  those  who  were  theologically  conservative  and 
whose  consciences  insisted  that  the  end  of  missionary 
endeavor  was  the  salvation  of  lost  souls.  Yet  the 
conservatives  often  appeared  to  lack  social  con¬ 
science.  But  to  the  conservatives,  the  liberals  had  no 
gospel.  To  be  sure  the  resulting  schisms  and  disaf- 
fections  were  not  always  theological  and  sometimes 
personalities  rather  than  issues  clouded  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  conclude  that  it 
was  an  ‘‘either-or”  choice.  Sometimes  it  was  one  or 
the  other.  At  other  times  it  was  a  mixture  of  both. 

The  theological  conservative  generally  embraced 
an  exclusive  view  of  the  church.  He  held  that  the 
church  was  supposed  to  comprise  regenerate  people. 
He  rejected  the  concept  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares 
growing  together  until  the  consummation,  championing 
vigorously  for  a  pure  church.  The  conservative 
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regarded  the  liberal  who  denied  the  virgin  birth  and 
the  deity  of  Christ  (among  other  things)  as  an  infidel. 
Since  it  was  usually  impossible  to  guarantee  or 
preserve  the  purity  of  a  denomination  under  this 
concept  by  excommunicating  the  liberals,  the  number 
of  independent  or  Bible”  churches  grew  apace. 
These  churches,  in  turn,  sent  their  young  people  to 
fundamentalist  schools,  and  upon  gp:aduation  they  would 
not  serve  under  denominational  boards  nor  would 
their  churches  have  supported^them  if  they  had.  This 
development  greatly  aided  the  growth  of  the  faith 
boards  which  stood  uncompromisingly  for  theological 
conservatism. 

The  judgment  of  history  does  not  bear  out  the 
assumption  that  those  who  were  liberal  or  those 
who  allowed  liberalism  to  exist  within  denominations 
were  solely  responsible  for  the  dramatic  rise  of  the 
faith  boards.  There  is  still  another  significant  factor 
which  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  substantial  growth 
of  missionary  agencies  outside  the  regular  denomina¬ 
tions.  This  factor  is  difficult  to  define  and  hard  to  pin 
down,  but  it  is  a  factor  nonetheless.  It  was  the 
tendency  to  denominate  as  heretical  and  liberal  people 
who  did  not  embrace  certain  minor  doctrines  which 
were  elevated  from  the  peripheral  to  the  primary  and 
made  tests  of  faith  and  fellowship.  This  tendency  still 
exists  today  and  it  has  fragmented  and  divided  con¬ 
servatives  among  themselves.  Concrete  examples  will 
demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  this  obervation. 

Eschatology  was,  and  still  is,  one  specific  bone  of 
contention.  In  the  last  fifty  years,  many  premil - 
lennialists  have  regarded  postmillenarians  and  amil- 
lenarians  as  modernists.  Evidence  can  be  adduced 
delineating  further  refinements  of  this  attitude.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  “faith”  boards 
sent  out  missionaries  who  were  amillennial  or  post- 
millennial.  This  writer  suspects  that  even  if  libera¬ 
lism  had  not  swept  American  religious  life  this  other 
factor  might  still  have  accounted  for  the  growth  of 
independent  missionary  agencies,  although  the  growth 
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would  have  been  less  substantial. 

Still  another  factor  which  helps  to  explain  the 
growth  of  faith  missions  is  that  of  Christian  nurture. 
This  is  related  to  the  concept  of  Bushnell,  out  of 
which  sprang  differing  missionary  attitudes  an^  met¬ 
hods.  One  school  looked  toward  the  developmental  idea 
of  Christianity  as  a  seed  which  would  permeate  the 
cultures  of  the  world  and  finally  produce  the  Christ¬ 
ianization  of  it.  It  embraced  both  the  evolutionary  idea 
and  postmillennial  eschatology.  Over  against  this 
stood  the  “arch  reactionism”  (and  it  is  not  wrong  to 
say  that  the  progpressives  regarded  the  conservative 
views  at  this  point  as  archaic,  outmoded,  outdated, 
and  pusillanimous)  of  conservative  theology.  The  con¬ 
servative  believed  that  only  a  cataclysmic  conversion 
experience  was  the  Christian  answer.  Whereas  the 
progressives  tended  to  regard  education  and  medicine 
as  Justifiable  ends  in  themselves,  the  conservatives 
looked  upon  them  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  conserva¬ 
tives  strongly  stressed  evangelism,  while  the  progres¬ 
sives  spent  time  and  energies  on  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  etc.  The  progressives  seemingly  e3q)ected 
the  heathen  to  grow  into  the  Christian  faith,  while  the 
conservatives  ejected  them  to  be  born  again  into  it. 

To  the  long  list  of  reasons  e3q>lainingthegp:owth  of 
faith  missions  should  be  added  one  more.  This  will 
not  exhaust  the  list,  but  it  will  provide  a  better 
understanding  of  the  reasons  for  the  growth.  The 
last  one  we  will  adduce  is  a  maxim  which  the  history 
of  the  Christian  church  validates.  God  will  and  does 
move  through  existing  agencies,  but  if  and  when  they 
will  not  heed  His  voice  and  move  out  in  obedience, 
then  He  raises  up  new  agencies  and  channels.  De¬ 
nominational  missions  were  slow  to  lay  hold  of  new 
opportunities,  especially  when  they  were  heavily 
committed  to  existing  patterns.  But  people  whose 
spirits  were  moved  to  accept  the  challenge  of  new 
approaches  and  new  means  reached  out  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  leading.  Translation 
work  among  the  several  hundred  million  who  had  no 
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P‘\rt  of  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue  is  one  example. 
The  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators  were  born  out  of  this 
vision.  Radio  broadcasting  is  another  example.  HCJB 
of  Quito,  Ecuador,  Radio  Tang^ers,  and  the  Far 
Eastern  Gospel  Broadcasting  Company,  to  mention  a 
few,  have  filled  this  vacuum.  Gospel  records  in  the 
language  of  the  people  is  still  another.  Gospel  Record¬ 
ings  arose  to  fill  this  gap.  And  when  some  of  the 
leading  agencies  among  the  denominations  slowed  down 
their  evangelistic  outreach  new  agencies  arose  with 
a  desire  to  reach  those  who  had  no  witness  and  who 
were  not  being  reached  by  existing  agencies. 

This  discussion  of  the  growth  of  faith  missions 
and  the  reasons  for  that  growth  is  not  a  blanket 
indictment  of  denominational  missions  per  se.  The 
missionaries  of  most  of  these  groups  remained 
theologically  conservative  and  they  were  often  unhappy 
about  trends  at  the  home  base.  Yet  some  missionaries 
were  liberal  in  theological  outlook  and  the  pattern  on 
the  mission  field  frequently  reflected  the  pattern  which 
existed  at  home.  It  was  not  all  gi>od,  but  it  was  not 
all  bad  either.  And  anyone  who  pronounces  a  blanket 
judgment  does  violence  to  the  facts  of  history. 

Having  ventured  to  consider  briefly  the  growth, 
purposes  and  methods  of  faith  missions,  consideration 
must  now  be  given  to  the  last  question;  ‘‘Why  do 
these  agencies  sometimes  refuse  to  co-operate  fully 
in  the  world-wide  evangelistic  task  of  the  church 
and  sometimes  seek  to  be  disruptive  and  critical  of 
existing  church  agencies  in  many  countries?”  The 
answers  to  this  question  are  varied,  but  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  responsible  leaders  they  have  in  turn  posed 
this  question:  ‘‘What  are  the  evidences  for  this 
contention  since  we  do  not  think  it  is  true?”  One 
responsible  leader  pointed  out  instances  of  critical 
attitudes  toward  faith  boards  by  denominations.  As 
an  example  of  this  attitude  he  mentioned  the  phrase, 
‘‘Baptist  money  for  Baptist  missions.” 

Many  faith  agencies  are  considered  to  be  divisive 
and  disnq}tive  simply  because  they  refuse  to  co- 
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operate,  and  the  failure  to  co-operate  is  regarded  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  divisiveness.  This  is  especially 
true  as  it  relates  to  specific  geographical  a^eas  where 
denominational  missions  are  generally  sound.  The 
explanation  for  this  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  divisive 
spirit  or  the  native  unwillingness  to  co-operate  where 
it  is  possible,  but  to  other  factors  which  are  most 
significant.  Almost  all  faith  boards  secure  their 
support  and  enlist  their  personnel  from  many  con¬ 
servative  churches.  But  these  churches  do  not  rep¬ 
resent  a  single  pattern  of  thought.  Co-operation  with 
denominational  agencies  which  are  held  to  be  suspect 
by  churches  which  support  the  work  of  faith  boards 
is  next  to  impossible.  Boards  are  between  the  upper 
and  the  nether  millstones.  If  they  do  not  co-operate 
they  are  branded  as  disruptive  and  divisive  by  those 
with  whom  they  refuse  to  co-operate.  If  they  do  co¬ 
operate  they  cut  themselves  off  from  the  loyalty  and 
support  of  churches  whose  attitudes  toward  co-opera¬ 
tion  are  very  severe.  Since  to  co-operate  means  to 
impede  their  own  work  they  have  little  or  no  choice. 
The  threat  of  division  or  disruption  as  it  relates  to 
denominational  missionary  agencies  is  less  of  aprob- 
blem  than  the  threat  of  division  within  their  own  ranks 
of  supporters. 

Many  of  the  faith  boards  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  conscience  in  co-operation.  Few  of  these  agencies 
will  assert  that  every  denomination  is  liberal.  But 
most  of  them  regard  some  denominations  as  suf¬ 
ficiently  liberal  topreventtheir  co-operating.  And  they 
can  not  co-operate  with  the  denominations  which  are 
generally  conservative  when  these  denominations  work 
in  groupings  which  include  other  denominations  which 
are  thought  to  be  liberal.  Since  faith  boards  feel  that 
there  are  both  conservative  and  liberal  denominations 
in  the  Foreigfn  Missions  Conference  of  North  America 
(which  has  been  absorbed  into  the  National  Council) 
and  the  International  Missionary  Council,  they  cannot 
participate.  They  call  attention  to  the  Southern  Baptist 
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Convention,  the  second  largest  denomination  in  the 
United  States,  pointing  out  that  this  denomination 
withdrew  from  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of 
North  America  when  it  became  a  department  under 
the  National  Council.  Southern  Baptists  have  normally 
regarded  the  National  Council  of  Churches  as  theologi¬ 
cally  suspect. 

Most  of  the  faith  boards  adopt  the  attitude  that  if 
they  cannot  ag^e  with  other  boards  they  will  *‘walk 
together  separately.”  They  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  this  is  a  criticism  of  the  boards  with  which  they 
cannot  co-K)perate.  Rather  it  represents  the  attitude: 
“You  do  your  work  and  we*ll  do  ours.  We  won’t 
obstruct  your  work,  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot 
co-operate  in  it. ’’However  beautifully  this  thought  is 
expressed,  it  leaves  the  impression  t^t  Judg^nent  has 
been  passed  iqx>n  those  agencies  with  which  the  faith 
boards  refuse  to  co-operate.  And  this  the  faith  boards 
hold  to  be  ”the  offense  of  the  cross,”  the  inescapable 
dilemma  which  arises  because  of  their  theological 
convictions  and  the  desire  to  hold  them  without 
compromise.  Whether  this  conclusion  is  correct  is 
not  here  the  question.  The  conviction  remains  that 
co-operation  means  conq)romise,  and  the  faith  boards 
carefully  seek  to  prevent  even  the  appearance  of 
coiiq)romlse. 

Faith  boards  usually  desire  to  carry  on  their 
work  in  a  humble  and  constructive  manner  with  a 
positive  rather^than  a  negative  enq)hasis.  They  do  not 
wish  to  appear  antagonistic,  but  they  will  not  link 
themselves  with  denominational  agencies  just  to  avoid 
the  dharge  that  their  failure  to  co-operate  is  a  sign  of 
antagonism. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  agencies  connected 
with  the  American  Council  of  Christian  Churches  have 
been  responsible  for  much  of  the  misunderstanding 
about  disnq)tion.  Many  of  the  faith  boards,  like  the 
denominations,  have  been  on  ^e  receiving  end  of 
critical  attacks  launched  by  the  American  Coimcil. 
It  is  unfair  for  denominational  missions  to  lump  all 
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non-Natlonal  Council,  and  non-International  Mission¬ 
ary  Council  missions  together.  There  are  vast  differ¬ 
ences  in  outlook,  attitude,  and  approach.  If  distinctions 
are  not  made  between  the  missionary  agencies  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  American  Council  and  all  of  the  others, 
there  can  oply  be  universal  condemnation.  But  if  the 
groi^is  are  kept  apart,  it  will  be  seen  that  vast 
differences  exist  between  them. 

By  way  of  generalization  it  may  be  said  that 
faith  boards  sincerely  believe  that  the  faith  of  the 
liberal  is  not  the  faith  of  the  Bible.  Furthermore, 
they  believe  that  inclusivism  is  unbiblical  when  those 
who  are  liberal  in  their  theological  outlook  are  linked 
to  those  who  are  conservative.  It  is  like  harnessing 
an  ox  and  a  horse  together.  Moreover  they  believe 
that  co-operation  with  inclusivist  movements  is  itself 
compromise  and  is  forbidden  in  the  Word  of  God. 
But  they  do  not  pass  Judgment  on  those  who  do  not 
see  the  issues  the  same  way.  Nor  do  they  engage  in 
campaigns  to  smear  or  to  tear  down  ^e  work  of 
others,  except  where  theological  viewpoints  which  are 
antipodal  clash  in  the  arena  of  truth.  They  do  not 
regard  division  with  delight  when  it  involves  those  who 
are  members  of  the  household  of  faith.  But  they  reg^d 
separation  as  inevitable  when  it  involves  those  whom 
they  believe  to  be  outside  the  household  of  faith. 

The  expected  merger  of  the  International  Mission¬ 
ary  Coimcil  into  the  framework  of  the  World  Coimcil 
of  Churches  will  surely  sharpen  the  problem.  There 
are  places  and  situations  where  co-operation  has 
existed.  But  once  the  integration  occurs  the  measure 
of  co-operation  which  now  exists  will  be  eliminated 
entirely.  There  is  no  present  hope  of  faith  boards 
working  in  either  constituent  or  consultive  capacities 
where  the  World  Council  is  involved.  The  lines  of 
division  will  be  sharpened,  the  break  more  complete. 
Whether  this  will  work  for  good  or  for  evil  only 
history  can  Judge.  The  resulting  schism  will  not  be 
the  work  of  those  boards  which  are  today  co-operat¬ 
ing  in  some  measure  with  the  International  Missionary 
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Council.  It  will  be  the  certain  fruit  of  the  decision  to 
integrate,  and  this  decision  is  being  made  with  the 
sure  knowledge  of  the  outcome  relative  to  the  faith 
boards. 

The  God  of  history  is  greater  than  any  single 
strand  of  missionary  outreach.  He  is  not  limited  by 
them.  We  do  well  to  penetrate  the  darkness,  having 
this  hope  that  God  will  at  last  bring  about  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  His  Great  Commission  when  the  knowledge 
of  God  will  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the 
seas. 

Pasadena,  California 

A  LOOK  AHEAD 

The  July -September,  1958,  Number 

JOHN  F.  WALVOORD  will  continue  his  series  on 
“The  Doctrine  of  the  Millennium.” 

WILLIAM  K.  HARRISON  will  conclude  his  series  on 
“The  Time  of  the  Rapture  as  Indicated  in  Certain 
Scriptures.” 

DWIGHT  PENTECOST  will  continue  his  series  on 
“The  Purpose  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.” 

EARLE  E.  CAIRNS  will  conclude  his  series  on 
“Eschatology  and  Church  History.” 

KENNETH  S.  KANTZER  will  continue  his‘l957  Grif¬ 
fith  Thomas  Lectureship  series  on  “Revelation 
and  Inspiration  in  Neo -orthodox  Theology.” 

EMMET  RUSSELL  will  discuss  “A  Roman  Law 
Parallel  to  Revelation  5.” 

JOHN  A.  WITMER  will  survey  “Paul’s  Trinitarian 
Epistle.” 

CHARLES  E.  FEINBERG  will  interpret  “The  Scape¬ 
goat  of  Leviticus  16.” 


WHKN  Jt:si  S  KMPTIKI)  HIMSPLF 


By  KENNETH  S.  WUEST,  LL.D. 


The  Kenosis  passage  (Phil.  2:1-8)  was  written  by 
Paul,  not  as  a  theological  dissertation  on  the  incarna¬ 
tion,  but  to  present  a  portrait  of  the  Lord  Jesus  for 
the  benefit  of  two  sinning  saints,  Euodia  andSyntyche, 
in  an  effort  to  shame  them  into  becoming  reconciled. 
This  historical  background  is  helpful  in  its  interpre¬ 
tation.  However,  the  truth  contained  in  it  plumbs  the 
depths  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 

The  demonstrative  pronoun  in  verse  5  by  its  very 
nature  and  because  of  its  emphatic  position  in  the  Greek 
text  determines  the  analysis  of  the  passage.  Paul 
writes,  “This  be  constantly  setting  your  mind  upon  in 
your  inner  being,  that  which  is  also  in  Christ  Jesus.’’ 
The  Greek  article  when  pointing  to  anything  always 
refers  to  something  previously  mentioned,  not  to  any 
subsequent  statements.  The  article  was  originally 
derived  from  the  demonstrative  pronoun  and  retains 
much  of  its  force.  The  pronoun  here  points  back  to  the 
contents  of  verses  1-4.  The  analysis  thus  falls  apart 
into  The  mind  of  Christ  described  (w.  1-4)  and  The 
mind  of  Christ  in  action  (w.  5-8). 

Paul  selects  those  ingredients  in  the  mind  of  Christ 
which  applied  to  the  case  of  Euodia  and  Syntyche,  who 
were  not  on  speaking  terms,  like-mindedness,  lowly 
mindedness,  and  altruistic  mindedness.  Our  Lord  was 
like-minded  with  God  the  Father  (“Lo,  I  come  ...  to 
do  thy  will,  O  God,’’-Heb.  10:7),  lowly  minded  (“I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,’*  Matt.  11:29),  and  altruistic 
minded  (“The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
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unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom 
for  many,*’  Mark.  10:45).  His  like-mindedness  with  God 
was  stressed  in  His  act  of  obeying  the  Father’s  will 
in  making  Himself  of  no  reputation.  His  lowly  minded¬ 
ness,  in  assuming  human  form  (’‘was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men”).  His  altruistic  mindedness  in  dying 
the  death  of  the  cross  (“became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross”). 

With  the  analytical  structure  of  the  passage  as  our 
guide  in  its  exegesis,  we  proceed  to  the  interpretation 
of  verses  6-8,  and  first  of  all  to  the  examination  of  the 
phrase,  “being  in  the  form  of  God.” 

The  word  form  is  morphe.  Blarvin  R.  Vincent  in 
his  excellent  treatment  of  this  word  says:  “The  word 
is  used  in  its  philosophical  sense  to  denote  that  ex¬ 
pression  of  being  which  carries  in  itself  the  distinctive 
nature  and  character  of  the  being  to  whom  it  pertains, 
and  is  thus  permanently  identified  with  that  nature  and 
character.  .  .  .  As  applied  here,  the  word  is  intended  to 
describe  that  mode  of  being  in  which  the  essential 
being  of  God  e?q)resses  itself.  .  .  .  This  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression,  this  setting  of  the  divine  essence,  is  not 
identical  with  the  essence  itself,  but  is  identified  with 
it  as  its  natural  and  appropriate  expression,  answering 
to  it  in  every  particular.  It  is  the  perfect  expression 
of  a  perfect  essence.  It  is  not  something  imposed  from 
without  but  something  which  proceeds  from  the  very 
depth  of  the  perfect  being  and  into  which  that  being 
perfectly  unfolds,  as  light  from  fire”  (Marvin  R. 
Vincent,  Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testament.  HI, 
430-31). 

Only  once  in  our  Lord’s  life  previous  to  the  cross 
did  He  give  outward  egression  of  the  glory  of  His 
divine  essence.  Matthew,  using  the  verbal  form  of 
morphe  says:  “The  manner  of  his  outward  expression 
was  changed  before  them,  that  e>q)ression  coming  from 
and  being  representative  of  His  inner  being.  And  his 
face  took  on  a  different  appearance  so  that  it  shone  like 
the  sun,  and  his  outer  garments  became  white  as  its 
light.”  That  which  the  disciples  saw  through  a  physical 
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medium  the  angels  in  the  eternal  ages  before  the 
incarnation  saw  through  a  spiritual  one.  It  is  to  this 
expression  of  glory  that  the  words,  “being  in  the  form 
of  God,*’  refer.  The  word  God  is  anarthrous  here, 
referring  not  to  any  single  person  of  the  Godhead  but  to 
deity  as  such.  The  word  translated  “being”  (huparchon), 
referring  to  an  antecedent  condition  protracted  into  the 
present,  gives  us  the  temporal  reach  of  this  action  of 
giving  outward  expression  of  the  essence  of  deity.  It 
extended  without  beginning  into  the  eternal  ages  before 
the  incarnation,  it  was  true  of  our  Lord  at  the  time 
Paul  was  writing  Philippians,  and  it  found  one  single 
expression  at  the  transfiguration,  demonstrating  that 
however  the  incarnation  affected  our  Lord  it  did  not 
touch  His  deity,  for  in  giving  expression  to  the  essence 
of  deity  at  the  transfiguration  He  necessarily  must 
have  possessed  it.  So  Paul  writes:  “who  subsisting  in 
that  state  of  being  in  which  He  gives  e^q^ression  of  the 
essence  of  deity,  that  expression  coming  from  and 
being  truly  representative  of  His  inner  nature.” 
The  word  “essence”  in  the  translation  comes  from  the 
demands  of  the  Greek  text  here  since  theos  is  anar¬ 
throus.  The  presence  of  the  Greek  article  identifies, 
its  absence  qualifies.  Its  absence  emphasizes  nature, 
essence. 

In  this  state  of  preincarnate  being,  Paul  says  that 
our  Lord  “thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God.” 
Equality  with  God  here  does  not  mean  equality  with 
the  other  person  of  the  Godhead,  but  equality  with 
deity  as  such.  The  word  God  is  again  anarthrous.  And 
this  equality  here  is  not  equality  in  the  possession  of 
the  divine  essence  but  in  its  expression,  as  the  context 
indicates.  However,  the  expression  presupposes  the 
possession  of  that  essence.  If  possession  were  in  the 
apostle’s  mind,  then  he  would  be  saying  that  our  Lord 
in  His  incarnation  and  death  waived  His  rights  to  the 
possession  of  the  divine  essence  and  thus  relinquished 
it.  But  Paul  g^s  on  to  show  that  our  Lord  waived  His 
rights  to  its  expression,  not  its  possession. 

The  word  haipagmon  “robber”  nas  two  meanings, 
“a  thing  highly  prized  and  to  be  retained  at  all 
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hazards,”  and  ‘‘something  unlawfully  seized.”  The 
context  decides  which  meaning  is  to  be  understood 
here.  When  one  does  not  consider  it  an  unlawful  act  to 
take  something,  he  asserts  his  rights  to  that  thing. 
When  one  does  not  consider  a  certain  thing  of  such 
value  that  he  is  willing  to  deny  himself  that  thing,  he 
waives  his  rights  to  it.  The  context  speaks  of  lowly 
mindedness  and  altruism,  both  of  which  speak  of  that 
self-abnegation  which  waives  its  rights  to  a  thing.  Our 
Lord  did  not  consider  His  act  of  giving  outward  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  glory  of  the  essence  of  deity  such  a 
great  prize  that  it  would  keep  him  from  waiving  His 
rights  to  that  expression  and  coming  to  earth  to  die  on 
the  cross. 

Instead  of  continuing  thate;q)ression,  Paul  says.  He 
‘‘made  himself  of  no  reputation.”  The  verb  is  kenoo, 
‘‘to  empty.”  The  Greek  order  is,  ‘‘Himself  He  emptied, 
having  taken  the  outward  expression  of  a  slave,  that 
expression  coming  from  and  being  truly  representative 
of  his  inner  being.”  “Took”  (A  V  )  is  a  causal  par¬ 
ticiple,  denoting  the  ground  of  action  in  the  main  verb 
kenoo.  That  is,  the  taking  upon  Himself  thee  jqjression 
of  a  slave  caused  our  Lord  to  empty  Himself.  The 
problem  before  us  here  is,  of  what  did  our  Lord  empty 
Himself? 

In  His  preincarnate  state  He  was  morphe  theou,  in 
that  state  of  being  in  which  He  gave  ej^ression  to  the 
essence  of  deity  in  its  glory.  In  His  incarnate  state 
He  was  morphe  doulou,  giving  ejqjression  to  His  deity 
in  its  humility  as  a  slave.  One  expression  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  another.  Both  expressions,  those  of  glory 
and  of  humility,  came  from  His  inner  being  as  very 
God  of  very  God.  We  have  a  God  who  is  not  only  infin¬ 
itely  glorious  in  His  being  butalso  infinitely  humble  in 
His  character.  It  was  not  that  the  ej^ression  of 
humility  veiled  that  of  His  glory.  It  was  that  the  latter 
was  for  the  time  discontinued  (except  once  at  the  trans¬ 
figuration)  so  that  the  former  might  be  manifested. 

In  John  13:1-12  we  have  an  illustration  which  will 
clarify  this  truth.  Our  Lord,  reclining  on  the  couch  at 
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the  table,  was  giving  expression  of  Himself  as  the 
Lord  and  Master  of  the  disciples.  He  would  be  so 
recognized  by  someone  entering  the  room.  This  speaks 
of  His  preincamate  state  in  which  He  gave  expression 
of  His  glory  to  the  angels.  He  lays  aside  His  outer 
garment  preparatory  to  washing  the  disciples’  feet. 
This  action  was  necessary  since  the  garment  would 
interfere  with  His  work  as  a  slave.  So  our  Lord  laid 
aside  during  His  incarnation  the  expression  of  the 
glory  of  deity  in  order  that  He  might  come  as  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus  and  serve  humanity  by  dying  the  atoning 
death  of  the  cross.  To  continue  that  expression  of 
glory  would  have  prevented  His  work  of  salvation.  Any 
stranger  coming  into  the  room  and  seeing  our  Lord 
kneeling  on  the  floor,  clad  only  in  his  oriental  tunic, 
washing  the  feet  of  the  disciples,  would  have  concluded 
that  He  was  a  slave.  He  was  dressed  like  one  and  gave 
outward  expression  of  a  slave  in  His  actions.  But  while 
appearing  as  a  slave  He  was  yet  their  Lord  and  Master. 
Our  Lord  appeared  as  a  member  of  the  human  race 
in  His  incarnation,  but  He  was  also  God.  One  express¬ 
ion,  that  of  glory,  was  exchanged  for  another,  that  of 
humility. 

This  laying  aside  temporarily  the  expression  of 
the  glory  of  deity  to  take  on  in  its  stead  that  of  the 
humility  of  deity  demanded  that  He  first  empty  Himself, 
the  participle  denoting  this  action  being  causal  in  its 
classification,  thus  denoting  the  ground  of  action  in  the 
main  verb  “to  empty.’’  What  was  involved  in  the  act  of 
taking  on  the  expression  of  a  slave  that  demanded  the 
emptying,  and  of  what  did  our  Lord  empty  Himself? 

The  two  ingredients  in  the  Gethsemane  cup  were 
the  action  of  God  the  Father  when  He  “made  him  to 
be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin’’  (2  Cor.  5:21)  and  the 
consequent  abandonment  of  the  Son  by  the  Father 
(Matt.  27:46).  From  both  of  these  the  sinless  Son  of 
God  shrank,  naturally  and  rightfully  so.  If  He  had  not 
done  so.  He  would  not  have  been  who  He  was.  Neither 
was  His  natural  desire.  He  prayed,  “O  my  Father,  if 
it  is  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  Me’ ’(Matt. 26:39). 
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But  He  adds,  “Nevertheless  not  as  I  will  but  as  thou 
wilt.”  In  saying  that  He  sets  His  own  desires  aside  to 
do  something  willingly  which  He  does  not  desire  to  do, 
and  in  doing  that  He  sets  self  aside,  makes  self  void, 
empties  Himself  of  self.  The  Greek  order  is  “Himself 
He  emptied.*’  The  pronoun  is  in  the  accusative  case, 
which  case  indicates  the  object  upon  which  the  action 
of  the  verb  terminates.  The  action  of  emptying  ter¬ 
minated  upon  Himself.  Self  received  the  force  of  the 
action.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of  this  act 
when  he  says,  “whoinsteadofthe  joy  then  present  with 
him,  endured  the  cross’*  (12:2).  The  preposition  anti 
(“for**  A  V)  in  its  dominant  usage  in  the  first  century 
meant  “instead  of’’  (Dana  and  Mantey,  _A  Manual 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament). 

The  joy  then  present  for  our  Lord  in  His  preincar¬ 
nate  state  was  that  of  heaven,  the  fellowship  of  the 
Father,  and  the  adoring  worship  of  the  angels.  Instead 
of  that  He  chose  the  Cross.  The  only  person  in  the 
universe  who  has  a  right  to  assert  His  rights  waived 
them.  What  an  example  and  lesson  was  this  to  Euodia 
and  Syntyche.  What  a  lesson  this  is  to  all  of  us  where 
the  self  life  is  so  in  evidence  instead  of  a  Christ- 
centered  life. 

Carrying  this  resolve  into  action,  our  Lord  becomes 
incarnate  and  stoops  to  the  death  of  the  cross.  Paul 
writes,  “becoming  in  the  likeness  of  men.  And  having 
been  found  in  outward  g^se  as  man  he  humbled  him¬ 
self,  becoming  obedient  to  the  extent  of  death,  even  such 
a  death  as  that  upon  a  cross.’’ 

Wheaton,  Illinois 


Department  of 

Hermeneutics  and  Apolog^etics 


THK  KM)  OK  THK  AGK  HK  COMPITKI) 
in  THK  YKAK-DAY  THKORY? 

By  Roy  L.  Aldrich,  Th.D. 


The  question  of  the  validity  of  the  year -day 
theory  has  been  raised  by  the  appearance  of  LeRoy 
Edwin  Froom’s  exhaustive  history  of  prophecy  called 
The  Prophetic  Faith  ^f  Our  Fathers.  This  four- 
volume  work  of  about  four  thousand  pages  contains  the 
results  of  years  of  study  and  research.  Froom 
is  recognized  as  the  outstanding  historian  of  the 
Seventh-Day  Adventists.  He  has  produced  a  work  which 
traces  the  history  of  prophetic  interpretation  in. 
great  detail  from  the  early  church  to  the  advent 
awakening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  final 
volume  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  historical  background 
and  origin  of  the  Adventist  movement.  Many  helpful 
charts  have  been  included  which  give  the  principal 
prophetic  interpretations  of  expositors  at  a  glance. 
All  the  material  is  carefully  documented  and  should 
prove  interesting  and  helpful  to  both  the  student  of 
church  history  and  prophecy. 

However,  it  would  be  naive  not  to  recognize  frankly 
that  The  Prophetic  Faith  ^  Our  Fathers  is  a  mon¬ 
umental  defense  of  Seventh-Day  Adventism.  The 
author  seeks  to  create  the  impression  that  the  his¬ 
torical  stream  of  orthodox  prophetic  interpretation 
culminates  in  Seventh-Day  Adventism.  DoubUess  this 
is  why  his  history  terminates  with  the  advent  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  omits  over  a  century 
of  the  most  vital  development  of  the  understanding  of 
prophecy. 
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The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  discuss  the 
validity  of  only  one  of  the  Adventists  doctrines — 
their  year-day  theory  of  prophetic  interpretation. 
This  theory  is  a  simple  formula  by  which  days  are 
inteipreted  to  mean  years  in  certain  time  prophecies. 
It  is  thought  that  by  this  device  the  end  of  the  age  and 
the  time  of  the  coming  of  Christ  can  be  computed. 

It  should  be  made  clear,  as  Froom  points  out, 
that  this  theory  was  not  originated  by  the  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists,  but  only  accepted  by  them  from 
others.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  many  others 
have  used  this  theory  to  predict  the  return  of  the 
Lord  and  the  end  of  the  age,  especially  during  the 
periods  of  the  two  world  wars. 

However,  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists  have  made  the 
year-day  theory  the  very  keystone  of  their  structure. 
It  was  by  using  the  year-^ay  theory  that  William 
Miller  and  others  predicted  the  return  of  the  Lord 
in  1843  and  again  in  1844.  Froom  frankly  calls  the 
aftermath  of  this  period  “the  bitter  disappointment.” 
However,  the  year -day  theory  was  not  al^doned  but 
cherished  and  fitted  into  a  new  doctrinal  pattern. 
“The  bitter  disappointment”  was  resolved  by  Hiram 
Edson  who  is  supposed  to  have  received  light  that 
in  1844'  “Christ  entered  into,  instead  of  emerging 
from,  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  heaven”  (LeRoy  Edwin 
Froom,  The  F»rophetic  Faith  of  Our  Fathers,  IV, 
882).  In  other  words  it  was  held  that  the  year-day 
theory  was  correct  but  that  they  had  missed  the 
nature  of  the  event  to  which  it  pointed.  It  was  out 
of  this  historical  situation  that  Seventh-Day  Adventism 
had  its  origin.  The  vital  part  played  by  the  year-day 
theory  is  evident. 

Froom  acknowledges  the  importance  of  this  theory 
to  Seventh-Day  Adventist  history  and  doctrine.  He 
introduces  it  in  his  first  volume,  keeps  it  increas¬ 
ingly  before  the  reader  in  the  succeeding  volumes, 
and  defends  it  to  the  end.  To  quote:  “Moses  and  Ezekiel 
had  long  before  given  the  inspired  key  to  all  prophetic 
time  measurement;  namely,  that  the  prophetic  time 
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unit  is  always  a  day  for  a  year  (Nu.  14:34;  Ezek.  4:6), 
just  as  on  a  map  one  inch  may  stand  for  one  hundred 
miles.  In  the  application  of  this  basic  principle  the 
fulfillment  of  the  prophesied  seventy  weeks  of  years — 
which  were  to  extend  from  the  time  of  Persia  to 
the  Messiah — was  first  seen  to  be  exactly  accomplish¬ 
ed  in  the  baptism  and  death  of  Christ  in  connection 
with  the  seventieth  week.  These  sublime  transactions 
sealed  forever  for  the  Christian  church  the  ‘year-day’ 
principle  already  recog^zed  by  the  Jews”  (ibid,  II, 
124). 

After  ‘‘the  bitter  disappointment”  of  1844,  Froom 
summarizes  with  approval  the  position  of  the  Millerites 
on  the  year -day  theory;  ‘‘It  devolves  upon  you,  our 
opponents,  to  disprove  our  year-day  position,  as  we 
are  only  upholders  and  defenders  of  the  old  establish¬ 
ed  belief  of  the  church.  If  they  are  not  years,  then  the 
Christian  world  all  along  has  been  astray,  and  the 
church  is  thus  cut  adrift  from  every  chronological 
mooring,  beacon,  lighthouse,  or  star  by  which  to 
determine  her  bearings  or  distances  from  the  mil¬ 
lennial  haven  toward  which  she  is  tending — to  employ 
the  thought  of  Bush”  (ibid.,  IV,  871-72). 

Long  ago  the  year-day  theory  was  adequately  and 
decisively  refuted  by  Tregelles  (Remarks  on  Daniel, 
London,  1864,  5th  ed.,  p.  110  et  seq.).  In  addition 
it  has  been  discredited  by  the  date  setting  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

The  Scriptural  validity  for  the  year-day  formula 
is  supposed  to  be  established  by  the  following  pass¬ 
ages:  Numbers  14:33-34;  Ezekiel  4:1-6  Daniel  9:24- 
27. 

The  passage  in  Numbers  records  God’s  judgment 
for  the  failure  of  Israel  to  enter  the  land  at  Kadesh- 
bamea:  ‘‘After  the  number  of  the  days  in  which  ye 
searched  the  land,  even  forty  days,  each  day  for  a 
year,  shall  ye  bear  your  inlqidties,  even  forty  years, 
and  ye  shall  know  by  breach  of  promise”  (Num. 
14:34).  There  is  a  day  for  a  year  relationship  in 
this  passage  to  emphasize  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
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merit.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  forty 
days  and  forty  years  of  this  Scripture  are  literal 
days  and  literal  years.  The  days  of  searching  the  land 
remain  forty  days.  These  days  are  not  changed  to 
years  but  God  announces  that  there  will  be  forty 
years  of  punishment  for  their  forty  days  of  unbelief. 
To  extract  from  this  passage  the  formula  ‘*each  day 
for  a  year”  and  understand  it  to  say  that  a  day  really 
means  a  year  is  to  misunderstand  the  meaning.  When 
this  misunderstanding  is  used  to  explain  that  “days” 
really  means  “years”  in  other  prophetic  Scriptures, 
the  most  vital  rules  of  interpretation  are  violated. 
There  is  no  authority  in  this  passage  for  confusing 
the  meaning  of  the  terms;  much  less  for  applying 
such  confusion  to  other  unrelated  passages. 

Ezekiel  4:1-6  describes  one  of  the  prophet’s 
symbolic  actions.  He  was  to  lie  on  his  left  side  390 
days  to  represent  390  years  punishment  for  Israel, 
and  then  forty  days  on  his  right  side  to  represent 
forty  years  punishment  for  Judah.  Here  a  day  of 
Ezekiel’s  symbolic  action  is  to  represent  a  year  of 
punishment  for  Israel.  This  gives  a  year-day  rela¬ 
tionship  which  is  the  reverse  pf  that  found  in  Numbers 
14:33-34.  In  Numbers  each  day  of  unbelief  receives 
a  year  of  punishment.  In  Ezekiel  4:5  each  year  of 
reunion  is  punished  by  a  day  of  Ezekiel’s  symbolic 
action  of  bearing  Israel’s  iniquity.  As  Matthew  Henry 
comments,  this  is  punishing  Israel  less  than  their 
sins  deserved.  If  a  year-day  principle  is  to  be  derived 
from  Numbers  14:34  and  Ezekiel  4:5  and  applied  to 
other  prophetic  passages  where  no  year-day  rela¬ 
tionship  is  stated,  it  would  still  be  an  open  question 
whether  days  were  to  be  increased  to  years  (as  in 
Num.  14)  or  whether  years  were  to  be  reduced  to 
days  (as  in  Ezek.  4). 

However ,  on  such  a  tenuous  foundation  the  Millerites 
and  others  believed  that  Daniel’s  prophecy  of  2300 
days  (Dan.  8:14)  means  there  would  be  2300  years 
from  the  command  of  Artaxerxes  to  rebuild  Jerusalem 
(Ezra  7:7,  about  457  B.  C.)  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
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and  they  figured  the  period  would  end  in  1843-44. 
With  equal  authority  they  could  have  decided  that  the 
six  plus  literal  years  involved  in  the  2,300  days 
were  to  be  counted  days.  Who  is  to  decide  whether  days 
are  years  or  years  are  days? 

Actually  Daniel  8:14  mentions  the  time  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  sanctuary,  not  to  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  The  2,300  days  are  literally  “evenings  and 
mornings’*  with  a  probable  reference  to  the  evening 
and  morning  sacrifices.  The  passage  is  not  without 
difficulties,  but  most  commentators  agree  that  it 
refers  to  the  literal  days  of  the  desecration  of  the 
temple  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

The  third  passage  upon  which  the  year-day  theory 
is  based  is  Daniel’s  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks: 
“Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people  and 
upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finish  the  transgression,  and 
to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation 
for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness, 
and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint 
the  most  holy’’  (Dan.  9:24). 

This  prophecy,  with  its  context,  has  been  correctly 
interpreted  to  measure  the  time  from  the  close  of 
the  Babylonian  captivity  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 
We  believe  that  the  last  of  the  seventy  weeks  is 
still  future  and  will  begin  with  the  rapture  of  the 
church.  But  no  year -day  theory  is  needed  for  the 
interpretation  of  this  passage.  The  Hebrew  word  for 
week  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  word  for  seven. 
Thus  Daniel  said,  “Seventy  sevens  are  determined 
upon  thy  people.”  There  is  no  mention  of  hours, 
days,  or  years  as  the  unit  of  this  time  period. 
Prophetic  sutdents  believe  the  time  unit  is  years 
because  Daniel  had  Just  written  about  the  seventy 
years  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  (Dan.  9:2).  But  more 
conclusively  it  is  believed  that  years  are  meant 
because  only  this  unit  accurately  measures  the  period 
from  Daniel  to  the  Messiah.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
proof  of  a  year-day  theory  in  this  passage. 

One  of  the  most  common  uses  of  the  year-day 
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theory  to  predict  the  end  of  this  age  based  upon  its 
application  to  the  ** seven  times”  punishments  of 
Leviticus  26.  This  chapter  pronounces  the  conditions 
of  both  blessing  and  chastisement  in  the  land.  If 
certain  threatened  chastisements  do  not  bring  correc¬ 
tion,  God  warns  that  He  will  punish  Israel  ” seven 
times  more”  (Lev.  26:18). 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  ‘‘seven  times”  warning 
is  repeated  in  verses  21,  24,  and  28.  In  each  case  the 
‘‘seven  times”  punishment  is  in  addition  to  the 
preceding  series.  In  other  words,  God  actually  warns 
that  He  will  punish  Israel  twenty-eight  or  more  times 
for  continued  disobedience.  However,  the  year-day 
adherents  notice  only  one  series  of  ‘‘seven  times” 
punishment  in  this  chapter. 

Applying  their  theory  to  find  the  length  of  Israel’s 
punishment  they  multiply  seven  by  the  360  days  of 
a  prophetic  year  and  arrive  at  the  figure  of  2,520. 
This  is  believed  to  represent  the  years  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Babylo^an  captivity  to  the  coming 
of  Christ  to  establish  His  kingdom. 

Neither  days  nor  years  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  ‘‘seven  times”  punishment,  but  this  does 
not  stop  the  date  setters.  They  reason  that  ‘‘time” 
means  years  and  change  the  years  to  days  in  order 
to  change  the  days  back  to  years.  To  be  consistent 
they  should  count  all  of  the  threatened  punishments  in 
Leviticus  26  and  multiply  twenty-eight  by  360.  This 
would  mean  that  the  Loin’s  coming  must  be  millen¬ 
niums  in  the  future. 

If  the  2,520-year  period  is  figured  from  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  captivity,  it  means  that  the  end  of  the  age 
should  have  arrived  somewhere  between  1914  and 
1934.  The  reason  for  the  latitude  in  the  closing  date 
is  that  authorities  differ  as  to  the  time  of  the  beginn¬ 
ing  of  the  captivity.  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  after 
a  series  of  invasions  by  the  Babylonians.  However, 
no  ingenuity  can  stretch  the  closing  of  the  2, 520 -year 
period  beyond  about  1936.  This  means  that  the 
twentieth-century  date  setters  have  also  experienced 
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their  “bitter  disappointment.”  But  few  date  setters 
are  ever  cured.  They  easily  figure  out  a  new  or 
amended  application  of  their  theory. 

The  Adventists,  Anglo -Israeli ties,  and  other  date 
setters  have  been  brought  to  error  and  disappointment 
through  the  use  of  the  year-day  theory.  It  is  too  bad 
that  Froom  defends  it  as  a  standard  for  prophetic 
interpretation.  In  addition  to  the  arguments  noted  for 
its  rejection  it  has  been  refuted  by  the  simple  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  Scriptural  test;  “When  a  prophet  speaketh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor 
come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath 
not  spoken,  but  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it  presump¬ 
tuously:  thou  Shalt  not  be  afraid  of  him”  (Deut.  18:22). 

It  is  time  that  the  year-day  theory  was  recognized 
for  what  it  is — a  principle  of  error,  the  use  of  which 
contradicts  the  clear  teaching  of  Christ  that  the 
time  of  His  coming  is  secret. 
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UNGER’S  BIBLE  DICTIONARY.  By 

Merrill  F.  Unger.  Moody  Press, 

Chicago.  1957.  1192  pp.  $8.95. 

The  Mody  Press  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  in  producing  under  the 
authorship  of  Merrill  F.  Unger  one 
of  the  most  in[4>ortant  evangelical 
books  to  be  issued  during  the  past 
year.  In  an  amazingly  complete  and 
comprehensive  one -volume  Bible 
dictionary  seven  thousand  articles 
are  included  on  every  significant 
Biblical  subject. 

Geographical  and  historical 
facts  are  presented  according  to 
the  latest  archaeological  evidence, 
and  iii4>ortant  problems  of  Biblical 
interpretation  are  treated  with 
lucidity  and  insight  usually  thought 
impossible  in  a  compact  Bible 
dictionary.  Breadth  of  Biblical 
scholarship  is  manifested  not  only 
in  the  articles  themselves  but  in 
over  five  hundred  photographs  and 
line  drawings  which  are  of  im¬ 
mense  value  both  to  the  techinical 
scholar  and  to  the  ordinary  lay 
reader.  Included  also  are  eight 
multicolor  maps  of  great  help  in 
grasping  geographical  informa¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  over 
one  million  words  have  been  com¬ 
pressed  into  this  one  volume,  the 
type  is  easily  read  and  longer 
articles  are  carefully  outlined,  us¬ 
ing  boldface  type  which  enables 
the  reader  quickly  to  find  what  he 
is  seeking.  Notable  throughout  the 
volume  is  the  high  evangelical 
theology  combining  latest  scholar¬ 
ship  with  historic  Biblical  ortho¬ 
dox. 

Evangelical  Christians  can 
accept  the  facts  and  interpretations 


of  the  inspired  Word  of  God.  Few 
volumes,  next  to  the  Bible  itself, 
deserve  the  prominent  place  in 
every  Christian’s  library  which 
this  dictionary  merits  and  no  theo¬ 
logical  library,  large  or  small, 
should  be  without  it. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

JESUS  CHRIST  THE  RISEN  LORD. 

By  Floyd  V.  Filson.  Abingdon 

Press,  New  York,  1956.288pp. 

$4.00. 

Here  is  a  solid  volume  in 
Biblical  theology  representative  of 
the  point  of  view  of  the  more  con¬ 
servative  element  in  modern 
liberal  theology.  The  author,  who 
is  dean  and  professor  of  New 
Testament  history  at  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary  in  Chicago, 
is  a  well-known  scholar  who  is 
author  of  several  other  books. 
Though  falling  short  of  belief  in 
the  verbal  and  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  author  never¬ 
theless  believes  that  the  Bible  is 
an  authentic  and  authoritative  re¬ 
cord  of  apostolic  theology  and 
throughout  the  volume  almost  in¬ 
variably  refutes  rather  than  agrees 
with  literal  points  of  view. 

The  opening  chapter  is  a 
defense  of  Biblical  theology  and 
a  Justification  of  its  basis  and 
method.  He  believes  that  the  key 
and  starting  point  in  the  true 
interpretation  of  Biblical  theology 
is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  states:“That  central  interpret¬ 
ing  fact  is  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus.”  In  taking  this  position  on 
one  hand  he  rejects  the  literal 
contention  that  the  central  point 
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in  Biblical  theology  is  the  life  of 
Christ.  He  points  out  that  only 
three  books  in  the  New  Testament, 
namely,  the  Synoptic  Gospels  act¬ 
ually  present  a  continuous  history 
of  the  life  of  Christ.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  also  denies  that  the  cross 
of  Christ  is  “the  central  fact 
upon  which  to  base  the  presentation 
of  the  Biblical  message."  He 
states:  “If  we  were  to  judge  by 
modern  Christian  art,  hymns,  and 
devotional  useage,  this  would  seem 
the  certain  answer.  .  .  .  yet  the 
conclusion  is  con:4}letely  false. 
None  of  the  New  Testament  books, 
none  of  the  New  Testament  ser¬ 
mons,  none  of  the  New  Testament 
thinking  was  centered  in  the 
Cross"  (p.28).  Later  in  the 
volume,  however,  in  a  sp>ecial 
chapter  on  Christ  and  the  cross  he 
qualifies  this  in  the  statement: 
“The  cross  was  evidently  a  pro¬ 
minent  feature  of  the  early  Christ¬ 
ian  message,  and  occi4)ies  a 
central  place  throughout  the  New 
Testament  tradition  and  writings" 
(p.  111). 

Taken  as  a  whole,  though  the 
volume  falls  short  of  theological 
standards  recognized  by  funda¬ 
mentalists.  the  main  emphasis  of 
the  volume  is  definitely  against 
contemporary  liberal  theology  and 
is  considerably  to  the  right  of  neo¬ 
orthodox  teaching.  There  seems 
little  question  that  the  author 
accepts  the  fiill  deity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  His  literal  and  bodily  re¬ 
surrection,  and  the  substitutionary 
value  of  the  death  of  Christ.  Chief 
points  of  criticism  from  the  fun¬ 
damentalist  point  of  view  will  be 
the  author’s  vagueness  relative  to 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  to  a 
lack  of  definitive  expression  of 
the  character  of  Christ’s  resur¬ 
rection,  and  a  somewhat  weak 
defense  of  substitutionary  atone¬ 
ment. 

Taken  in  the  total  theological 


scene,  however,  it  is  remarkable 
that  a  scholar  who  makes  no  pre¬ 
tense  of  being  a  fundamentalist 
should  produce  a  work  in  Biblical 
theology  such  as  this  which  con¬ 
sistently  attributes  to  the  Bible 
authority  and  accuracy,  unques¬ 
tionably  defends  the  deity  of  Christ, 
affirms  bodily  resurrection,  and 
even  refutes  the  liberal  notion 
that  a  substitutionary  death  on  the 
part  of  Christ  would  be  a  violation 
of  divine  justice.  In  his  eschatology 
Filson  understandably  is  an 
amillenarian,  but  in  distinction  to 
many  liberals  of  our  day  has  a 
more  realistic  view  of  divine  judg¬ 
ment  upon  sin.  Theologians  of  all 
points  of  view  will  find  this  book 
worth  reading. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

RESURRECTION  AND  HISTOR¬ 
ICAL  REASON.  By  Richard  R. 

Niebuhr.  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons,  New  York,  1957.  194  pp. 

$3.95. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  a  perennial  theme  of 
discussion  by  both  liberal  and 
conservative  theologians.  The 
author  of  this  volume,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  atten^Jts  to  de¬ 
lineate  the  neo-orthodox  concept 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
assuming  that  the  traditional  or¬ 
thodox  view  is  now  outmoded  and 
unacceptable  to  the  modern  mind. 
The  author  of  course  does  not 
regard  seriously  orthodox  views 
of  the  deity  of  Christ  and  His  death 
and  resurrection.  To  him  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion.  historically  and  factually 
uncertain,  but  embodying  an  idea 
which  is  central  in  Christianity. 
As  is  characteristic  in  neo¬ 
orthodoxy,  his  idea  of  resurrection 
is  not  dependent  upon  whether 
Christ  actually  rose  from  the  dead. 
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but  rather  on  the  individuars  con¬ 
temporaneous  experience  of 
resurrection  or  new  spiritual  life. 

From  the  standpoint  of  evangel¬ 
ical  Christianity,  the  author  has 
attempted  an  impossibility  in 
trying  to  save  the  resxirrection  idea 
while  denying  the  resurrection 
fact.  Readers  will  find  the  volume 
well  written  from  a  literary  point 
of  view  and  a  typical  neo-orthodox 
presentation. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

MAN  IN  NATURE  AND  IN  GRACE. 

By  Stuart  Barton  Babbage. 

William  B.  Eerdmans  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 

1957.  125  pp.  $1.50. 

Here  is  another  volume  in  the 
Pathway  Series  and  one  which  may 
be  characterized  as  an  evangelical 
essay  in  anthropology.  The  author 
^o  is  principal  of  Ridley  College, 
Melbourne,  the  largest  theological 
college  in  Australia  of  the  Church 
of  England  has  produced  a  most 
readable  and  scholarly  analysis  of 
the  Biblical  point  of  view  of  man 
in  his  theological  relationships. 
Succeeding  chapters  deal  with  man 
and  Biblical  revelation,  man  and 
classical  culture,  man  and  Christ¬ 
ian  thou^t,  manandconteii4)orary 
politics,  man  and  modem  existen¬ 
tialism,  man  and  English  litera¬ 
ture,  man  and  human  mortality. 
The  author  is  widely  read,  has  a 
keen  sense  of  t^t  which  is 
essential  in  Biblical  anthropology, 
and  has  done  an  admirable  piece 
of  work  in  relating  this  to  con- 
ten^mrary  points  of  view.  Of 
special  interest  is  the  chapter  on 
man  and  mcxlem  existentialism 
ii^ch  is  most  helpful  in  reducing 
the  difficult  subject  of  existential¬ 
ism  to  terms  that  can  be  understood 
by  those  who  are  not  trained  philo¬ 
sophers.  Though  the  volume  falls 
short  of  a  complete  anthropology. 


it  is  a  worthy  contribution  in  this 
field. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

PAUL  AND  JESUS.  By  Herman 
Ridderbos.  Translated  by  David 
H.  Freeman.  The  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Philadelphia.  1957.155  pp. 
$3.50. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is 
professor  of  New  Testament 
studies  in  the  theological  seminary 
in  Kampen  in  the  Netherlands  and 
editor  of  the  Reformed  Weekly 
(Kampen).  The  argument  supports 
^e  evangelical  interpretation  of 
Scipture,  discusses  the  problems 
of  Paul  and  Jesus  in  contemporary 
New  Testament  criticism,  and  in 
a  positive  way  affirms  the  Biblical 
and  evangelical  interpretation  of 
Paul’s  writings  as  they  relate  to 
Jesus  Christ.  The  main  thrust  of 
the  volume  is  exegetical  and  is  a 
positive  presentation  of  Pauline 
teaching.  The  author  however  gives 
considerable  attention  to  contem¬ 
porary  criticism,  especially  that 
of  Bultmann.  Those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  Reformed  theology  in 
its  continental  presentation  will 
find  this  volume  of  value. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 


THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  THE 
WORLD  OF  UNBEUEF.  By 
Libuse  Lukas  Miller.  Abingdon 
Press,  New  York,  1957.  240  pp. 
$4.75. 

Facing  the  fact  that  Christians 
are  in  a  minority  in  the  world  of 
unbelief,  the  author  atten^its  a 
two-point  approach.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  warns  Christians  con¬ 
cerning  the  dangers  and  fallacies  of 
unbelief,  and,  on  the  other,  he 
provides  a  philosophic  justification 
of  Christian  truth  in  general.  In 
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some  sense  the  volume  is  auto¬ 
biographical,  in  that  it  is  the  result 
of  her  own  intellectual  development 
from  agnosticism  through  phil¬ 
osophy  of  religion  to  theology  of  a 
neo-orthodox  character. 

Christian  faith  is  related  to 
knowledge,  philosophy,  social 
science,  ethics,  culture,  and  his¬ 
tory  in  succeeding  chapters  of  the 
book.  The  approach  is  largely  phil¬ 
osophic  and  rational  and  no  attempt 
is  made  to  justify  a  distinctive 
theological  position.  The  volume 
will  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
appreciate  philosophic  apolo¬ 
getics.  Though  the  emphasis  of 
the  volume  is  to  support  the  thelstic 
position,  evangelical  Christians 
will  find  ‘his  book  short  on  the¬ 
ological  fundamentals. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

WHAT  PRESBYTERIANS  BE¬ 
LIEVE.  By  Gordon  H.  Clark. 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Publishing  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1956.  130pp., paper.  $2.00. 

Originating  as  a  series  of 
articles  that  appeared  1954-55  in 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Journal, 
this  commentary  on  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  has  been 
amplified  and  published  in  book 
form.  The  author  who  is  professor 
of  philosophy  and  head  of  the 
department  at  Butler  University 
in  Indianapolis  is  a  well-known 
evangelical  scholar. 

The  treatment  of  the  Westmins¬ 
ter  confession  is  a  vigorous 
restatement  of  the  evangelical 
faith.  The  author  is  unequivocal 
in  his  support  of  verbal  and  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
the  great  fundamentals  that  have 
characterized  Biblical  Christ¬ 
ianity.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  a 
worthy  effort  and  one  that  is  most 
helpful  in  presenting  to  laymen  as 
well  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  the 


great  doctrines  embodied  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 

The  author,  though  conservative 
in  his  Christian  faith,  inclines 
somewhat  toward  an  extreme  form 
of  Calvinism,  including  slavish 
adherence  to  the  covenant  point  of 
view  and  is  amillennial  in  his 
eschatology.  It  is  characteristic, 
accordingly,  that  he  does  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  moral  law  from  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  insists  that 
Christians  in  this  present  age  must 
keep  the  Ten  Commandments.  He 
finds  a  parallel  between  extreme 
modernists  who  introduce  ballet 
dancing  in  their  worship  service 
and  fundamentalists  who  deny  “that 
the  Ten  Commandments  are  bind¬ 
ing  in  this  age  of  the  world’s 
history”  (p.  77).  Like  others,  he 
attempts  to  distinguish  between 
premillennialism  and  dispensa- 
tionalism,  both  of  which  he  rejects, 
and  repeats  the  false  charge  that 
dispensationalism  affirms  that 
men  will  be  saved  apart  from  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  a  view  which 
even  extreme  dispensationalists 
would  be  the  first  to  reject.  These 
minor  glosses  however  should  not 
obscure  the  solid  contribution  of 
this  volume  as  a  whole. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 


GOD  IN  SEARCH  OF  MAN.  By 
Abraham  J.  Heschel,  Farrar, 
Strauss,  and  Cudahy,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1955.  437  pp.  $5.00. 

This  volume  written  by  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Jewish  Theolo^cal 
Seminary  in  New  York  City  at¬ 
tempts  to  present  a  comprehensive 
philosopy  of  Judaism.  The  author 
who  is  an  able  scholar  presents 
with  considerable  linguistic  skill 
the  religious  philosophy  of  modem 
Jiidaism,  a  point  of  view  which  has 
remarkable  counterparts  with  neo¬ 
orthodox  theology.  The  forty-two 
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chapters  are  divided  into  three 
sections,  the  first  being  on  God,  the 
second  on  revelation,  and  the  third 
on  response. 

Like  neo -orthodox  theology,  mo¬ 
dern  Judaism  is  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  the  infinite  God 
making  Himself  known  to  man. 
Portions  of  his  treatment  of  the 
mystery  of  revelation  and  of  the 
human  response  to  it  have  a  famil¬ 
iar  ring  to  readers  of  neo-orthodox 
theology.  It  is  not  without  signifi¬ 
cance  that  Reinhold  Niebuhr  in 
reviewing  a  previous  volume  di- 
scribed  Heschel  as  one  who 
“represents  one  of  the  treasures 
of  mind  and  spirit.  ...  a  thinker 
who  has  mastered  the  philosophic 
and  scientific  disciplines  and  who 
with  consummate  skill  reviews  the 
dimension  of  reality  apprehended 
by  Christian  faith.” 

The  Jewish  character  of  the 
volume  is  borne  out  especially  in 
chapter  forty  where  the  traditional 
soteriology  of  Judaism  is  expound¬ 
ed,  namely,  that  redemption  and 
forgiveness  is  based  on  human  good 
works  accepted  by  a  God  of  com¬ 
passion  as  paying  the  price  of 
reden^)tion.  As  Heschel  states 
succinctly,  “The  deed  redeems.” 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THEOLOGY  BETWEEN  YESTER¬ 
DAY  AND  TOMORROW.  By 
Joseph  L.  Hromadka.  Westmin¬ 
ster  Press,  Philadelphia,  1957. 
106  pp.  $2.75. 

Presented  as  the  Laidlaw  Lec¬ 
tures  of  1956  at  Knox  College  in 
Toronto,  this  volume  provides  in 
five  chapters  an  analysis  of  con¬ 
temporary  theology.  The  author, 
formerly  professor  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  is  now  dean 
of  the  Comenius  Faculty  of  The¬ 
ology  in  Prague  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Readers  will  conclude  that  the  book 
is  well-named,  as  the  theology 


presented  is  neither  the  theology  of 
yesterday  nor  will  it  be  the  theology 
of  tomorrow.  The  author  deals  with 
contemporary  theology  mostly  in 
generalities  and  well-meaning 
platitudes.  If  this  volume  is  re¬ 
presentative  of  one  of  the  largest 
theological  schools  in  eastern 
Europe  under  Russian  domination, 
it  reveals  a  pitiful  bankruptcy  of 
theological  thought.  In  attempting 
to  satisfy  his  communist  masters 
as  well  as  to  promote  ecumenicity 
as  a  member  of  the  Central  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  a  learned  way,  in  saying 
nothing. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

CHRISTIAN  COMMITMENT,  AN 

APOLOGETIC.  By  Edward  John 

Carnell.  The  Macmillan  Comp¬ 
any,  New  York,  1957.  314  pp. 

$5.00. 

In  contemporary  theology  it  has 
been  assumed  too  often  that  evan¬ 
gelical  Christianity  is  a  naive  and 
uncritical  approach  to  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  human  thought.  The 
previous  works  of  Edward  John 
Carnell,  President  of  Fuller  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  along  with  this 
present  volume  demonstrate  that 
there  is  a  rational  and  philosophic 
consistency  in  the  Christian  faith. 
Beginning  with  an  autobiographical 
excursus  on  insonmia,  Carnell 
presents  the  main  thesis  of  the 
book  which  is  described  as  “The 
Third  Method  of  Knowing.”  In 
addition  to  knowledge  by  acquain¬ 
tance  and  knowledge  by  inference, 
the  author  suggests  a  third  method 
of  knowing  described  as  “Know¬ 
ledge  by  Moral  Self- Acceptance” 
(p.  22).  In  a  skillfully  presented 
discussion  he  unfolds  his  concept 
of  knowing  and  indicates  how  it  is 
applied  and  ultimately  how  it  re¬ 
lates  to  coming  to  know  the  Person 
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of  God.  Even  if  readers  do  not 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  each 
step  in  logic  as  presented  by  the 
author,  the  discussion  will  be  found 
stimulating  and  challenging. 

Concluding  chapters  in  the  book 
deal  with  the  subjects  “Christ,  the 
Power  and  Wisdom  of  God”  and 
“The  Finality  of  Jesus  Christ.” 
In  these  the  approach  of  philoso¬ 
phic  apologetics  adopted  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  book  is  aban¬ 
doned  temporarily  for  a  dogmatic 
approach  to  essential  Christian 
truth.  This  then  is  related  apolo¬ 
getically  to  the  earlier  approach 
of  knowing  God.  In  general,  the 
most  weighty  criticism  of  this 
volume  would  be  on  the  question  of 
whether  philosophic  apologetics  is 
a  justifiable  and  effective  way  to 
counter  unbelief.  The  author  him¬ 
self  has  stated  this  criticism  in 
incisive  terms  in  the  conclusion  to 
the  volume  as  follows:  “This  is 
a  book  on  Christian  apologetics. 
Apologetics  is  that  branch  of  syste¬ 
matic  theology  which  shows  why 
Christianity  is  true.  ‘We  destroy 
arguments  and  every  proud  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
take  every  thought  captive  to  obey 
Christ’  (II  Corinthians  10:5).  But 
apologetics  has  its  limits.  This 
must  be  pointed  out,  lest  it  be 
siq)posed  that  argumentation  is  a 
panacea  for  the  loneliness  and 
frustration  of  the  human  race.  God 
is  pleased  to  save  men  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching,  not  by  the 
wisdom  of  apologetics  (1  Corin¬ 
thians  1:21).  Once  apologetics  has 
shown  that  the  claims  of  Christ 
are  continuous  with  truth,  it  is  at 
the  end  of  its  tether.  It  cannot  en¬ 
croach  on  the  preaching  ministry 
of  the  church.  God  is  a  living  per¬ 
son,  not  a  metaphysical  principle. 
Evidences  may  point  to  God,  but 
God  Himself  must  be  encountered 
in  the  dynamic  of  personal  fellow¬ 
ship.  Ordy  the  Holy  Spirit  can  illum¬ 
inate  the  evidences”  (p.302). 

J.  F.  Walvoord 


THE  EXISTENTIAUSTS  AND 
GOD.  By  Arthur  C.  Cochrane. 
The  Westminster  Press,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  1956.  174pp.  with  index 
and  bibliography.  $3.00. 


Based  on  the  supposition  that 
“all  the  crucial  issues  for  theology 
go  back  to  the  fimdamental  ques¬ 
tion  of  ultimate  reality  in  relation 
to  which  man’s  life  is  lived.”  the 
author  who  is  professor  of  sys¬ 
tematic  theology  in  the  Seminary 
of  the  University  of  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
attempts  to  deal  with  existential¬ 
ism  as  it  relates  to  theology.  A 
thorough  student  of  Karl  Barth  and 
John  Calvin  and  the  translator  into 
English  of  Otto  Weber’s  digest  of 
Karl  Barth’s  Church  Dogmatics, 
the  author  is  well  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  subject.  His  method  is  to 
outline  Kierkegaard’s  ontology  and 
the  influence  of  Kierkegaard  on 
Barth  and  modern  theology  in 
general.  He  deals  then  with  Karl 
Jaspers  with  sp>ecial  attention  to 
man’s  awareness  of  a  transcendent 
God.  Martin  Heidegger  is  studied 
with  special  reference  to  his  con¬ 
cepts  of  being,  the  nothing,  and 
dread  along  with  a  discussion  of 
Heidegger’s  theological  develop¬ 
ment.  Atheistic  ontology  is 
presented  through  the  work  of 
Jean-Paul  Sartre  and  compared  to 
Heidegger.  Karl  Barth’s  critique  of 
Heidegger  and  Sartre,  along  with 
Barth’s  own  teaching  of  the  nihil 
as  the  evil,  is  also  discussed 
rather  extensively.  With  this  back¬ 
ground,  Paul  Tillich,  Etienne 
Gilson,  and  a  chapter  on  Karl 
Barth  concludes  the  book.  The 
author  holds  the  position  that 
Barth’s  concept  of  the  being  of 
God  is  not  only  different  from  that 
of  Tillich  and  Gilson,  but  also 
different  from  conservative  Pro¬ 
testant  theology.  Written  for 
scholars,  this  book  is  a  rather 
remarkable  condensation  of  exis¬ 
tentialism  as  it  relates  to  theology 
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and  is  an  essential  work  for 
advanced  students  of  crisis  theo¬ 
logy  and  existentialism. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  TRINITY.  By  Edward  Henry 
Bickersteth.  Kregel  Publica¬ 
tions,  Grand  Rapids.  1957.  182 
pp.  including  index.  $2.50. 

Formerly  published  as  The  Rock 
of  Ages,  the  present  volume  offers 
a  thorough  study  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  which  has  been  long 
recognized  for  its  excellence.  Its 
seven  chapters,  are  well  outlined, 
with  abundant  scriptural  passages 
as  proof.  Discussion  is  limited  to 
the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  and 
does  not  enter  into  the  problems  of 
the  Incarnate  Person  of  Christ  such 
as  in4)eccability  and  kenosis,  nor 
does  the  discussion  deal  with  the 
doctrine  of  decree  as  sometimes 
included  in  Trinitarianism.  The 
volume  is,  however,  extremely 
useful,  both  for  the  scholar  and 
layman  and  restates  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  from  the  Protestant 
orthodox  point  of  view. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CONDUCT.  By 
John  Murray.  William  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  1957.  272  pp. 
$3.50. 

In  contemporary  debate  on  many 
theological  issues,  the  ethical 
teaching  of  Scripture  sometimes 
are  neglected.  This  volume  written 
by  the  professor  of  systematic  the¬ 
ology  of  Westminster  Theological 
Seminary  in  Philadelphia  is  a  fresh 
study  of  Christian  ethics  originally 
delivered  as  the  Payton  Lectures 
at  Fuller  Theologicsd  Seminary  in 
March  1955.  As  published,  the 
lectures  are  considerably  expand¬ 
ed. 

The  author  is  a  careful  and  con¬ 


servative  Biblical  scholar  who 
reverently  undertakes  to  e;qx)und 
the  teachings  of  Scripture.  Com¬ 
mendable  is  his  grasp  of  critical 
problems  while  at  the  same  time 
he  fully  upholds  the  complete  and 
infallible  authority  of  Scripture. 

It  is  difficult  to  present  Christ¬ 
ian  ethics  in  a  new  and  refreshing 
way,  and  this  the  author  has  only 
partially  achieved.  The  main  force 
of  his  argument,  however,  is  to 
counter  the  dispensational  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  ethical  concept  of 
Scripture.  The  author  i4)holds  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  in  the  New  Testament  as 
timeless  examples  of  Biblical 
ethics.  He  accordingly  does  not 
distinguish  the  rule  of  life  for 
Israel  from  that  of  the  church 
except  that  the  church  is  given 
much  added  revelation.  Though 
some,  including  the  reviewer,  will 
differ  with  the  author  on  both  his 
principles  of  interpretation  and  his 
conclusions,  for  the  most  part  the 
volume  will  provide  stimulus  and 
helpful  information  for  the  thought¬ 
ful  and  discerning  reader. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

INTERPRETING  REVELATION. 

By  Merrill  C.  Tenney.  Wm.  B. 

Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand 

IU^)ids.  220  pp.  $3.50. 

The  dean  of  the  gp’aduate  school 
of  Wheaton  College  has  presented 
us  with  another  of  his  pentrating 
analyses  in  this  work  on  the  Revel¬ 
ation.  Designed  to  guide  the  student 
in  his  own  personal  study  of  Revel¬ 
ation,  the  author  has  given  us  a 
wealth  of  background  material 
which  will  be  invaluable  as  an 
approach  to  the  book. 

Tenney  devoted  half  of  his  work 
to  the  tracing  of  the  theme  of 
Revelation.  Jesus  Christ,  about 
whom  the  book  revolves,  is  pres- 
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ented  in  his  work  as  Judge,  Savior, 
and  King.  The  whole  program  of 
Judgment  is  traced  until  it  culmin¬ 
ates  in  the  earthly  kingdom.  The 
last  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
such  crucial  problems  as  the  Old 
Testament  background  of  the  book, 
the  Christology  of  the  book,  the 
chronology  in  the  book,  the  escha¬ 
tological  method  by  which  it  is 
to  be  interpreted,  ^e  problem  of 
interpreting  its  symbolism,  and 
its  practical  value  for  the  present 
day. 

This  work  is  not  designed  to  be 
a  commentary  on  the  Revelation, 
and  does  not  serve  as  such,  but  was 
desigpied  to  settle  certain  basic 
interpretive  issues  so  that  the 
Bible  student  may  know  how  the 
book  is  to  be  interpreted.  The 
author,  who  takes  a  moderate 
futurist  position  himself,  in  his 
attempt  to  be  fair  to  all  methods 
of  interpreation,  sometimes  leaves 
the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  his  own 
position.  One  wishes  that  Tenney 
had  not  been  so  objective  in  his 
treatment  and  had  given  his  own 
conclusions. 

While  one  who  likes  to  depend  on 
the  work  of  others  and  thus  seeks 
a  commentary  will  not  find  this 
work  helpful,  the  student  who 
desires  background  material  to 
help  him  in  his  study  will  find  this 
book  valuable. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

NEW  TESTAMENT  COMMENT¬ 
ARY:  First  and  Second  Timothy 
and  Titus.  By  William  Hendrik- 
sen.  Baker  Book  House,  Grand 
Rapids.  404  pp.  $6.00. 

The  former  professor  of  New 
Testament  at  Calvin  Theological 
Seminary  has  given  us  a  thorough, 
scholarly,  and  satisfying  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  neglected  Pastoral 
Epistles  of  Paul.  Written  from  a 
thoroughly  conservative  viewpoint 
by  a  New  Testament  scholar,  the 


book  will  be  rewarding  for  the  lay¬ 
man  and  satisfactory  to  the 
advanced  student. 

The  work  begins  with  a  detailed 
introduction  to  the  pastoral  books, 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  date 
and  authorship,  which  is  proved  to 
be  Pauline.  There  is  a  detailed  out¬ 
line  of  each  lj(X}k.  Each  section  of 
the  commentary,'  is  begun  with  the 
author’s  own  translation.  This  is 
followed  with  u  verse-by-verse 
commentary.  A  summary  of  each 
section  syntnedizes  the  thought  of 
the  writer.  There  is  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  critical  and  exe- 
getical  problems,  so  arranged  that 
the  student  who  does  not  know 
Greek  can  still  follow  the  thought 
of  the  commentator.  The  biblio¬ 
graphy  appended  to  each  book  will 
direct  the  student  further  in  his 
study. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  are  vital 
in  the  life  of  the  church  today 
because  they  deal  with  such  pro¬ 
blems  as  church  organization, 
doctrinal  and  practical  purity,  and 
contain  the  answers  to  many 
present-day  problems  in  the  life 
of  the  church.  They  need  to  be 
studied  and  applied  to  current 
situations.  The  work  of  Hendriksen 
will  contribute  much  to  our  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Paul’s  message  to 
first-century  Christians  as  it 
applies  to  our  ejqxjrience  now. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

BIBLE  COMMENTARY.  THE 

GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST. 

LUKE.  By  William  F.  Arndt. 

Concordia  Publishing  House,  St. 

Louis.  523  pp.  $6.50. 

The  professor  of  New  Testament 
at  Concordia  (St.  Louis)  Seminary 
has  given  us  a  verse-by-verse 
commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 
This  recognized  New  Testament 
scholar  writes  from  the  viewpoint 
that  “the  Bible  has  been  given 
through  divine  inspiration  and  must 
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be  treated  as  having  that  kind  of 
origin”  in  order  to  underline  one 
truth,  namely,  ‘‘that  salvation  is 
accomplished  by  Christ  and  appro¬ 
priated  by  faith.”  A  work  on  a 
major  book,  such  as  Luke,  written 
from  such  a  standpoint  and  with 
such  a  purpose  deserves  a  wide 
reading. 

In  the  format  of  the  book  each 
paragraph  is  headed  by  the  author’s 
own  translation,  in  which  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  be  precisely  accurate 
in  rendering  the  Greek  text.  This 
is  followed  by  a  commentary  on 
the  paragraph  as  a  whole,  in  which 
Arndt  gives  a  thorough  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  argument  of  the 
paragraph.  Textual  and  critical 
problems  are  then  treated  in  an 
added  section.  Frequently  special 
notes  are  added  to  explain  some 
special  problem. 

This  work  will  be  very  valuable 
to  the  serious  student  of  the  Gospel 
of  Luke,  whether  he  knows  the 
original  language  or  not.  The 
author  has  dealt  with  many  pro¬ 
blems  raised  by  modern  scholar¬ 
ship,  yet  has  remained  true  to  the 
Word,  Even  though  the  eschato¬ 
logical  passages  are  dealt  with 
from  the  amillennial  viewpoint,  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  a  general 
resurrection  and  judgement  is 
taught  and  the  earthly  reign  of 
Christ  is  denied,  yet  the  work  as 
a  whole  is  to  be  commended.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  commentaries 
on  Luke’s  Gospel  to  appear  in 
recent  years. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

OUTLINE  STUDIES  IN  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT.  By  W.  G.  Moore- 
head.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids.  364  pp. 
$3.95. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  1893 
edition.  The  author,  a  well-known 
scholar  and  Bible  teacher  of  a 
past  generation  says:  ‘‘The  object 


of  the  following  pages  is  to  furnish 
the  student  of  Scripture  with  the 
outlines  of  the  Old  Testament 
books.  The  design,  analysis  and 
principal  subjects  of  each  book  are 
given  as  fully  as  the  prescribed 
limits  will  permit.” 

After  briefly  stating  the  purpose 
and  theme  of  each  book,  the  author 
divides  the  book  into  its  major 
divisions,  giving  a  summary  state¬ 
ment  of  that  section.  In  covering 
all  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
one  volume  the  summary  must 
necessarily  be  brief.  However,  the 
beginning  student  of  the  Scriptures 
can  use  the  work  in  a  survey 
study  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  as 
a  help  to  further  study  in  the  books 
as  outlined.  Written  from  a  con¬ 
servative  and  premillennial  view¬ 
point  the  work  will  guide  one  into 
the  content  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

THE  OXFORD  DICTIONARY  OF 
THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 
Edited  by  F.  L.  Cross.  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  York, 
1492  pp.  $17.50. 

As  a  companion  volume  to  its 
well-known  reference  works, 
Oxford  University  Press  now  pre¬ 
sents  this  comprehensive  diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Christian  church.  ‘‘Its 
aim  is  to  provide  factual  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  aspect  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  especially  in  its  historical 
development.  It  contains  well  over 
6,000  entries  or  articles  .  .  .  and 
nearly  4,500  brief  bibliographies.” 

The  dictionary  aims  at  comple¬ 
teness.  and  hence  is  very  broad  in 
its  scope.  It  contains  biographical 
material,  including  material  relat¬ 
ed  to  Christ,  church  leaders,  both 
orthodox  and  heretical,  secular 
rulers  who  have  influenced  or  had 
an  effect  on  Christianity,  and  phi¬ 
losophers  whose  influence  has  been 
felt  in  the  Christian  church.  One 
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notable  deficiency  in  the  work  is 
a  lack  of  reference  to  American 
leaders  whose  influence  has  been 
wide.  It  contains  much  theological 
material,  and  an  attempt  is  made 
to  e;q)lain  doctrinal  terminology. 
The  treatment  in  this  realm  is 
mostly  historical.  One  can  find  a 
brief  historical  resume  of  most 
doctrines.  It  contains  Biblical 
material.  However  the  deficiency 
of  the  work  in  this  realm  lies  in 
their  concept  of  Scripture  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  article  on  “Bible” 
where  it  is  stated:  “The  more 
important  critical  conclusions  are 
now  so  widely  accepted  by  those 
qualified  to  judge  as  to  be  reckoned 
virtually  assured.  They  are 
generally  recognized  as  the  only 
firm  foundation  for  a  true  inter- 
pertation  of  the  Scriptures.” 

The  major  contribution  of  the 
volume  is  in  the  historical  realm. 
This  field  is  subdivided  into  Bibli¬ 
cal,  Ancient  and  Patristic,  Western 
Medieval,  Eastern,  Renaissance 
and  Reformation,  and  Post-Refor¬ 
mation.  Thus  the  great  areas  of 
the  history  of  Christianity  are 
thoroughly  and  adequately  covered. 

This  book  will  take  a  major  place 
as  a  book  of  reference  in  regard 
to  the  historical  and  biographical 
development  of  the  Christian 
church.  It  will  afford  brief  sketches 
of  the  history  of  doctrines  and  the 
history  of  Biblical  interpretation. 
However,  the  liix;ral  interpreta¬ 
tions  in  the  field  of  Biblical  studies 
and  theology  will  prevent  the  ortho¬ 
dox  student  from  accepting  its 
conclusions.  It  is  recommended  for 
the  historical  content,  but  cannot 
be  commended  to  the  Christian 
public  as  trustworthy  in  the 
Biblical  and  doctrinal  areas. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  M.ARK.  By 

William  Barclay.  The  West¬ 
minster  Press,  Philadelphia. 

1957.  390  pp.  $2.50. 


THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

By  William  Barclay.  The  Wes- 

minster  Press,  Philadelphia, 

1957.  213  pp.  $2.50. 

The  author  of  these  two  volumes 
is  lecturer  in  New  Testament  and 
Hellenistic  Greek  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  He  serves  also  as 
editor  of  the  Daily  Study  Bible 
Series  to  which  these  books  belong. 
This  series  was  originally  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  its  popularity  led  to  the  present 
American  edition.  The  aim  is  “to 
make  the  results  of  modern  schol¬ 
arship  available  to  the  non-tech- 
nical  reader  in  a  form  that  it 
does  not  require  a  theological 
education  to  understand:  and  then 
to  seek  to  make  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament  books  relevant 
to  life  and  work  today.” 

In  order  to  accomplish  his  aim 
the  author  first  provides  his  own 
translation  of  a  brief  section  of 
verses.  He  then  seeks  to  set  forth 
the  meaning,  calling  in  many 
instances  upon  the  cultural  setting 
to  provide  helpful  insight.  One  of 
the  chief  virtues  of  both  these 
IxK)ks  is  in  the  author’s  awareness 
of  the  contribution  of  the  historical 
and  cultural  setting  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  Scripture.  Finally,  in 
each  section  there  is  pointed  and 
pertinent  application  of  the  truth 
for  this  generation.  Illustrations 
in  many  cases  clinch  salient  points. 

These  volumes  then  have  much 
to  commend  them.  The  style  is 
direct,  almost  conversational  at 
times,  and  therefore  quite 
readable.  It  seems  unfortunate, 
however,  that  there  is  little  at¬ 
tempt  to  trace  the  argument  of 
these  books  or  to  show  relation¬ 
ship  between  sections.  One  is  also 
disappointed  to  note  that  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  authorship  the  human 
author  only  is  presented,  and  that 
at  some  length,  while  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  inspiration  is  by- 
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passed.  Many  readers  will  find 
inadequate  the  author’s  doctrinal 
understanding  of  such  matters  as 
the  transfiguration  of  Christ.Geth- 
semane,  Pentecost,  the  Messianic 
Kingdom,  and  the  Second  Coming. 
Although  accepting  the  miraculous 
in  the  life  of  Christ  and  early 
church,  the  author  sometimes 
hedges  as  in  the  cases  of  Christ 
walking  on  the  water  and  the  con¬ 
version  of  Paul. 

These  volumes  can  be  read  with 
profit  if  read  with  discernment. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

ESSAYS  ON  TYPOLOGY.  By 
G.  W.  H.  Lampe  and  K.  J. 
Woollcombe.  Alec  R,  Allenson, 
Inc.,  Naperville,  Ill.  1957.  80 
pp.  $1.50. 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  series 
of  monographs  published  under  the 
general  title  of  “Studies  in  Biblical 
Theology.’’  At  least  twenty-three 
titles  have  already  been  published 
including  such  authors  as  Oscar 
Cullmann,  G.  Ernest  Wright,  Floyd 
F.  Filson,  etc.  The  aim  of  the 
series  is  “to  provide  clergy  and 
lajrmen  with  the  best  work  in 
Biblical  scholarship  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.’’ 

The  essays  contained  in  the 
volume  under  discussion  originat¬ 
ed  in  a  conference  of  the  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Theology  held  at 
Oxford  in  1955.  The  first  essay, 
“The  Reasonableness  of  Typol¬ 
ogy,’’  is  an  attempt  to  establish 
a  rationale  of  typology.  The  author 
asks  how  we  can  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  legitimate  and  fanciful 
typology  and  concludes  that  “typ¬ 
ology  must  rest  upon  authentic 
history,  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  the  Biblical  view  of  the  divine 
economy  and  with  due  regard  for 
the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  and 
the  findings  of  critical  scholar¬ 
ship’’  (p.  38),  The  second  essay. 


“The  Biblical  Origins  and  Pat¬ 
ristic  Development  of  Typology,’’ 
is  as  the  title  reveals  a  discussion 
of  the  use  of  typology  by  Biblical 
writers  and  early  church  fathers. 

This  volume  is  significant  in 
that  it  represents  the  resurgence 
of  interest  in  Biblical  typology  in 
liberal  and  neo-orthodox  circles. 
In  fact  the  idea  is  promoted  that 
typology  can  be  properly  recogniz¬ 
ed  without  a  reversion  to  Biblical 
fundamentalism.  Of  interest  also 
is  the  denunciation  of  the  al¬ 
legorical  method  of  interpretation 
and  the  clear  distinctions  drawn 
between  type  and  allegory.  While 
these  essays  lack  a  proper  emph¬ 
asis  upon  the  Scriptures  as  a 
divinely  inspired  and  therefore 
inerrant  and  authoritative  revela¬ 
tion,  it  is  nonetheless  felt  that 
conservative  Bible  scholars  will 
find  much  that  is  thought-provok¬ 
ing  and  helpful  as  they  too  attempt 
to  find  regulative  principles  for 
the  study  of  Biblical  typology. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

JONAH.  By  M.  R.  DeHaan.  Zon- 

dervan  Publishing  House,  Grand 

Rapids,  Michigan,  1957.  168  pp. 

$2.50. 

This  volume  presents  twenty- 
onegmessages  on  the  book  of  Jonah 
originally  delivered  to  the  Radio 
Bible  Class  over  the  combined  net¬ 
works  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  and  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Network.  The  author 
himself  states  in  the  preface  that 
there  has  been  a  minim'om  of  edit¬ 
ing  and  revision,  and  that  the 
messages  are  printed  almost  word 
for  word  as  they  were  broadcast. 
Readers  will  find,  therefore,  in 
keeping  with  the  original  purpose 
for  these  sermons,  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  book  are  simple  and 
direct  although  readable  and  edify¬ 
ing. 
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DeHaan  is  intent  i^ion  showing 
how  the  book  of  Jonah  contains  a 
vivid  type  of  the  death  and  re¬ 
surrection  of  Christ.  While  some 
attention  is  given  to  the  narrative 
and  its  setting,  primary  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  typology.  The  author 
shows  himself  capable  of  handling 
technical  matters  with  precision 
and  insight  by  his  treatment  of 
the  sheol  and  hades  problem. 

This  volume  may  well  serve 
therefore  as  a  companion  to  an 
exegetical  work  on  the  book  of 
Jonah  since  it  ably  illustrates  the 
devotional  and  evangelistic  spirit 
that  should  characterize  every  true 
expositor  of  Scripture. 

D.  K.  Campbell 


ST.  THOMAS  AQUINAS:  THEOLO¬ 
GICAL  TEXTS.  Translated  by 
Thomas  Gilby.  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  New  York,  1955. 
423  pp.  $3.50. 

The  translator  has  earlier  pro¬ 
duced  ^  Thomas  Aquinas,  Philo¬ 
sophical  Texts,  and,  following  the 
same  method  in  this  companion 
volume,  presents  some  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  concepts  of  the  great 
theologian  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Gilby  states  that  for  the  sake  of 
accuracy,  as  much  as  for  interest, 
this  translation  is  a  compromise 
between  a  paraphrase  and  a  word- 
for-word  translation. 

The  presentation  is  not  compre¬ 
hensive,  but  is  a  setting  forth  by 
brief  excerpts  from  important 
Thomistic  teachings.  Beginning 
with  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
Christian  theology,  the  following 
subjects  are  treated:  The  Living 
God,  The  Creation,  The  Fall,  The 
New  Creation,  The  Theological 
Virtues,  The  Cardinal  Virtues, 
Holiness,  The  Incarnation,  The 
Church,  and  The  Last  Things. 

Though  it  seems  to  have  been 
designed  with  special  significance 


for  modem  man  and  contemporary 
living,  itsparticular  value  remains 
for  the  student  of  theology  in  that 
it  is  a  compendium  of  Aquinas’ 
theological  concepts  on  the  subjects 
presented.  It  is  not  a  study  for  the 
theologically  uninstructed.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  1955,  it  has  only  recently 
been  submitted  for  review. 

C.  A.  Nash 


THE  CHRISTIAN  TRADITION 
AND  THE  UNITY  WE  SEEK. 
By  Albert  C.  Outler.  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  York, 
1957.165  pp.  $3.25. 

The  most  evident  factor  in 
modem  Christianity  is  the  ecum¬ 
enical  movement  actualized  in  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  The 
formation  of  the  World  Coimcil  in 
Amsterdam  in  1948  was  the  climax 
of  international  conferences  in  this 
twentieth  century  beginning  in 
1910.  Outler  states  that  “In  our 
own  time  and  beforeour  very  eyes, 
we  have  seen  first  the  dream, 
then  the  plan  and  finally  the  fact 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.’  ’ 
The  author  in  this  series  of 
lectures  given  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  faces  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  ecumenical  unity  the 
ecumenicists  seek  has  not  been 
achieved  merely  by  the  organizing 
of  the  World  Council.  The  objective 
is  a  rather  far-off  goal  that  cannot 
be  reached  by  the  “wisdom  and 
diligence  of  the  secretariat  of  the 
World  Council.’’  The  individual 
churches  must  be  brought  along, 
for  the  future  depends  more  and 
more  on  the  vigor  of  the  clerical 
and  lay  leaders.  There  must  be 
a  determined  program  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  discontent  and  shame  that 
now  exists  because  of  “our  present 
unhappy  divisions.’’ 

The  unity  that  is  being  sought 
is  not  achievable  without  radical 
change  being  required  of  the 
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churches  themselves.  “If  we  are 
to  reach  further  agreement  about 
the  church,  the  ministry,  and  the 
sacraments  real  changes  in  exist¬ 
ing  interpretation  and  practice  are 
required  of  our  divided  churches, 
and  of  our  mutually  exclusive  min¬ 
istries,  and  in  our  doctrines  of 
the  sacraments.  For  as  long  as 
devout  Christians  are  conscien¬ 
tiously  divided  in  these  matters, 
the  essential  aim  of  common 
worship  and  life  is  tragically  frus¬ 
trated.” 

Sufficient  to  say  then  that  ecu¬ 
menicity  has  not  been  achieved. 
This  fact  is  frankly  stated  by 
the  author.  Outler  has  given  in 
his  five  lectures  an  analysis  of 
the  present  situation  and  proceeds 
to  point  the  way  to  the  desired 
end.  For  those  interested  in  the 
contenqx>rary  situation,  and  re¬ 
ligious  leaders  should  be,  this 
book  is  both  enlightening  and 
challenging.  Not  being  an  ecumen- 
icist  of  the  World  Coimcil  variety, 
the  reviewer  does  not  plan  to 
take  stock  in  the  movement.  Con- 
scencious  as  these  leaders  may 
be  their  concept  of  the  church 
is  at  variance  with  the  truth  of 
scripture,  and  their  energies  are 
being  misspent  to  the  detriment 
of  souls  for  whom  Christ  died  and 
believers  who  need  to  be  built 
up  in  the  faith. 

C.  A.  Nash 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  PREACHER. 

By  W.  W.  Melton.  Zondervan 

Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 

1953.  153  pp.  $2.00. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has 
written  out  of  years  of  rich  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  preacher  and  a 
pastor.  The  purpose  of  the  book 
is  an  attempt  to  introduce  the 
young  minister  to  his  life’s  work. 
While  the  book  is  designed  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  young  minister. 


it  is  not  altogether  a  volume  that 
one  more  experienced  in  the  minis¬ 
try  would  not  appreciate.  Much  of 
the  advice  given  here  would  save 
many  a  young  preacher  from  pit- 
falls  in  the  ministry. 

Melton  discusses  the  problems 
of  the  ministry  under  such  chapters 
as  “Your  Preparation  for  the 
Ministry,”  “Pastoral  Ethics,” 
“Developing  Your  Gifts,”  “The 
Preacher  Is  in  Danger,”  and  “The 
^irit  of  Co-operation.”  The 
simple,  practical  suggestions 
which  con:^}rise  the  content  of  this 
volume  make  it  a  valuable  addition 
to  any  young  preacher’s  library. 
Tlie  book  is  recommended  for  this 
purpose. 

J.  E.  Evans 

PEOPLE’S  PADRE.  By  Emmett 

McLaughlin.  Beacon  Press, 

Boston,  1954.  288  pp.  $3.95. 

This  volume  is  the  autobiogra¬ 
phical  account  of  a  Franciscan 
priest  who  resigned  from  the 
priesthood  in  order  to  continue  as 
superintendent  of  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital,  formerly  called  St.  Monica’s 
Hospital,  in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  It 
is  a  moving  story  told  by  a  man 
who  had  “lived  sincerely  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  for  forty 
years  and  in  a  seminary  and  the 
priesthood  for  twenty-five  years” 
(p.  262).  The  author  gives  three 
reasons  for  writing  this  book.  “The 
first  is  to  acquaint  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  themselves,  if  they  will  read 
it,  with  the  truth  of  the  secret 
inner  workings  of  their  hierarchy. 
The  second  reason  is  to  inform 
non-Catholic  America,  from  the 
viewpoint  ol  one  who  has  seen 
and  who  knows,  of  the  nature  of 
this  growth  that  has  spread  so 
luxuriantly  in  the  free  and  nourish¬ 
ing  soil  of  our  land,  while  at  the 
same  time  choking  freedom  of 
thought  in  the  lands  it  controls. 
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The  third  reason  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all.  I  have  written  this 
story  because  I  felt  I  must”  (p. 
278). 

Apart  from  the  strictly  auto¬ 
biographical  material,  which  is 
presented  in  a  fascinating  style, 
the  book  makes  revealing  reading 
for  the  facts  it  presents  in  fully 
documented  form.  It  is  an  unusual 
commentary  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  America. 

The  final  three  chapters  present 
much  material  not  readily  avail¬ 
able  elsewhere.  The  author 
discusses  the  cult  of  Mary,  and 
more  ludicrous  examples  of  Roman 
Catholic  moral  theology.  He  shows 
how  the  church  withholds  academic 
degrees  which  might  be  helpful  to 
any  priest  leaving  her  cosines. 
He  presents  almost  unbelievable 
evidence  of  the  dominant  role  the 
church  plays  in  the  hospital  field 
in  the  United  States.  ”...  the 
Canon  Law  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  supercedes  the  laws  of 
the  forty -eight  states  of  the  Union. 
And  American  women  die  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  to  save  their  lives  would  be 
against  the  laws  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  And  the  United 
Public  Health  Service  permits  this 
to  happen  because  it  is  afraid  of  the 
hierarchy’s  pressure  and  the 
‘Catholic  vote’  ”  (p.  221).  Much 
interesting  material  is  given  on  the 
application  the  Index  of  Forbidden 
Books.  The  membership  claims 
of  the  church  are  examined  (pp. 
228-31). 

This  book  is  highly  reconunend- 
ed  for  all  Bible  believers.  It  should 
be  required  reading  for  Bible 
preachers. 

J.  E.  Evans 

UNDERSTANDING  AND  COUN- 
SEUNG  THE  ALCOHOUC 
THROUGH  RELIGION  AND 
PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Howard  J. 
Clinebell,  Jr.  Abingdon  Press, 


Nashville,  1956.  252  pp.  $3.75. 

The  author  is  a  Methodist  minis¬ 
ter  and  a  lecturer  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Religious  Education  at 
New  York  University.  The  book 
was  written  for  those  who  want 
help  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
alcoholism.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  offer  help  with  this  problem, 
and  in  addition  in  what  to  teach 
concerning  alcoholism  and  how  to 
handle  the  alcoholic  who  comes 
seeking  counsel. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  Parts  I  and  II  are  based 
upon  the  author’s  dissertation  at 
Columbia  University  entitled, 
‘‘Some  Religious  i^proaches  to  the 
Problem  of  Alcoholism.”  The  first 
part  is  entitled,  ‘‘Understanding 
the  Problem  of  Alcoholism.”  It 
discusses  what  is  an  alcoholic  and 
what  are  the  causes  of  alcoholism. 
The  second  part  covers  group- 
therapy  approaches  which  have  re¬ 
ligious  orientation.  The  discussion 
is  centered  around  the  evangelis¬ 
tic-authoritarian  approach  of  the 
rescue  mission,  the  Salvation 
Army  approach,  the  psychological¬ 
ly  oriented  approach  of  the 
Emmanuel  Movement,  and  the  per¬ 
missive  self-help  approach  of 
Alcoholics  Anonymous. 

Part  HI  is  entitled,  ‘‘The  Minis¬ 
ter’s  i^proach  to  Alcoholism.” 
While  all  may  not  agree  on  some 
of  the  author’s  suggestions,  his 
chapters  on  ‘‘Laying  the  Ground 
Work  for  Counseling  Alcoholics,” 
‘‘Some  Principles  for  Counseling 
Alcoholics,”  and  ‘‘Healing  the 
Family  of  the  Alcoholic,”  wiU  be 
helpful  to  the  minister. 

The  approach  of  the  book  is  that 
of  a  depth-psychologist  intermixed 
with  theological  liberalism.  How¬ 
ever,  since  the  subject  is  non- 
theological,  this  particular  ap¬ 
proach  wiU  not  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  book  for  one  seek- 
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ing  to  deal  with  alchollcs,  The 
author,  despite  his  theological 
position,  has  produced  an  import¬ 
ant  and  a  valxiable  volume.  It 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
preacher. 

J.  E.  Evans 

FERTILE  SOIL.  By  Max  Vogel- 

stein.  American  Press,  New 

York,  137  pp.  $3.00. 

Not  every  technical  expert  can 
write  in  his  specialized  field  and 
be  comprehensible  to  anyone  out  of 
his  field.  Voglestein  not  only  does 
this  with  ease,  but  writes  in  such 
a  fresh  and  stimulating  way  that 
the  la3rman  is  lured  on  from  page 
to  page  to  read  what  the  average 
Ameican  today  very  seldom  reads 
— ancient  Bible  history.  Fertile 
Soil  is  a  brilliantly  written  concise 
pilitical  history  of  the  difficult 
period  of  the  divided  kindgom  from 
the  death  of  Solomon  till  the  Cap¬ 
tivity  of  the  southern  kingdom  in 
5866  B.C. 

While  the  layman  will  read  and 
assimilate  the  contents  .of  this 
book,  because  it  is  stimulatingly 
written,  the  expert  will  discover 
that  the  author  meets  the  problems 
involved,  and  gives  some  sort  ,of 
solution  to  them,  *'not  in  parrot 
fashion  merely  repeating  other 
opinions,  but  arriving  at  his  own 
as  the  result  of  careful  research. 
The  book  is  well  outlined,  admir¬ 
ably  illustrated  with  maps,  and 
contains  two  pages  of  charts  that 
fit  the  history  of  the  Divided  Mon¬ 
archy  into  the  general  frame  of 
contemporary  history. 

The  author  is  well  qualified 
to  launch  on  this  difficult  course 
because  of  his  extensive  work  in 
the  chronology  of  this  period.  He 
still  believes  in  Benhadad  I-III, 
despite  the  evidence  of  the  Mel- 
carth  stele  of  Benhadad  I 
discovered  in  1941  from  the  region 
of  Aleppo,  but  then  not  all  scholars 


are  persuaded  of  this  evidence. 

M.  F.  Unger 

THE  WESTMINISTER  HISTORI¬ 
CAL  ATLAS  TO  THE  BIBLE. 
Edited  by  George  Ernest  Wright 
and  Floyd  Vivian  Filson.  The 
Westminster  Press,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  1956,  130  pp.  $7.50. 

This  is  a  standard  Bible  Atlas 
and  source  book  that  ought  to 
be  owned  and  constantly  employed 
by  every  Bible  teacher.  The 
original  edition  in  1945  has  proved 
its  eminent  usefulness,  and  many 
new  discoveries  since  that  date, 
notably  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  have 
made  a  new  and  larger  (by  sixteen 
pages)  edition  necessary. 

The  maps  alone  (some  thirty - 
three  in  all)  make  this  volume  a 
necessity.  These  are  done  in  full 
color,  and  are  meticulously  ac¬ 
curate,  representing  the  best  in 
present-day  scholarship.  With 
such  fine  helps  as  this,  any  Bible 
teacher  is  inexcusably  .slovenly 
who  ignores  such  up-to-date  aids 
in  favor  of  the  old  and  antiquated 
atlases  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.  Topographicaiiy.  geographi¬ 
cally,  and  archaeologically  these 
maps  are  indispensable. 

It  is  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  reviewer  how  some  students 
of  the  Bible  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  latest  model 
car  or  refrigerator,  but  in  the 
matter  of  Bible  dictionaries,  at¬ 
lases  and  other  basic  Bible  helps 
are  perfectly  content  with  the 
scholarly  vintage  of  fifty  years  or 
even  a  century  ago.  Vast  strides 
in  Biblical  archaeolog>’,  linguistics, 
and  other  branches  of  Biblical 
learning  demand  constant  revision 
of  such  source  books.  The  West- 
minster  Historical  Atlas  is  a 
conspicuous  case  in  point.  It  has 
proved  its  usefulness  and  demand¬ 
ed  a  larger  revised  edition. 

M.  F.  Unger 
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FROM  THE  STONE  AGE  TO 
CHRISTIANITY.  Second  edition. 
By  William  Foxwell  Albright. 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  Garden  City, 
New  York,  1957.  432  pp.  $1.45. 

Welcome  indeed  is  this  new 
edition  of  a  well-known  tome  by 
a  leading  authority  on  Palestinian 
archaeologjy.  The  author  is  pro¬ 
fessor  emiritus  of  Semitic 
languages  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity.  Since  the  first  appearance 
of  this  book  in  1940  there  has 
been  much  progress  in  archaeo¬ 
logical  investigations  pertaining  to 
the  Bible.  The  most  important 
advances  are  described  in  a  length- 
ly  introduction  to  the  present 
edition.  The  reader  cannot  fail 
to  find  this  book  profitable. 

D.  W.  Young 

UNDERSTANDING  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT.  By  Bernhard  W. 
Anderson.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  1957. 
951  pp.  $5.95. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  mislead¬ 
ing;  it  is  actually  a  neo-orthodox 
“understanding”  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  poured  into  the  framework 
of  the  documentary  hypothesis 
which  gained  widespread  accep¬ 
tance  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  treatment 
is  therefore  not  abreast  of  the 
latest  developments  in  biblical 
scholarship:  for  the  most  recent 
investigations  into  the  history  of 
ancient  Near  Eastern  literature 
have  raised  weighty  objections  to 
Wellhausen  and  his  train. 

The  equation  of  the  Hebrews 
with  the  Habiru  (p.  22)  is  certain¬ 
ly  untenable,  as  Meredith  Kline 
has  so  ably  shown  in  his  recent 
articles  in  the  Westminster  The¬ 
ological  Journal.  Another 
unfortunate  feature  is  the  adoption 
of  the  chronology  espoused  by 


W.  F.  Albright  rather  than  that 
which  was  set  forth  by  E.  R. 
Thiele  in  The  Mysterious  Nximbers 
of  the  Hebrew  Kings.  Furthermore, 
the  validity  of  some  of  the  literary 
analyses  is  questionable. 

The  National  Council  on  Religp on 
in  Higher  Education  is  responsible 
for  initiating  the  writing  of  this 
volume  by  the  professor  of  biblical 
theology  at  Drew  University.  The 
work  was  ostensibly  designed  as 
a  college  and  seminary  textbook. 
As  his  central  task,  the  author 
has  set  before  himself  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  Israel’s  faith.  Literary 
development,  historical  back¬ 
ground,  and  theology  are  woven 
together  in  the  fulfillment  of  this 
aim. 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  this 
book  will  receive  widespread  usage 
and  will  wield  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  for  more  than  a  few  years. 
It  is  exceptionally  well  v^tten 
and  superbly  illustrated.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  purports  to  represent  the 
consensus  of  scholarly  opinion, 
a  trait  which  well-nigh  guarantees 
success  but  which  is  in  reality  a 
serious  weakness.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  volume  with  so  many  attrac¬ 
tive  features  will  not  stifle  fresh 
approaches  to  biblical  problems. 
Old  Testament  studies  can  ill 
afford  to  become  static  with  so 
many  archaeological  discoveries 
continually  shedding  light  on  the 
ancient  Near  East. 

D.  W.  Young 

THE  BOOK  OF  WISDOM:  AN 
ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  WITH 
INTRODUCTION  AND  COM¬ 
MENTARY.  By  Joseph  Reider. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 
1957.  233  pp.  $5.00. 

Students  of  the  Old  Testament 
Apocryphal  literature  will  benefit 
from  this  convenient  handbook  on 
that  ancient  text  most  widely  known 
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as  *‘The  Wisdom  of  Solomon.” 
The  title  of  the  present  edition  is 
taken  from  the  Old  Latin  version 
(lUla). 

Reider,  professor  of  biblical 
philology  at  the  Dropsie  College 
for  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learning, 
has  an  excellent  literary  style. 
His  translation  adheres  closely  to 
the  Greek  text  reproduced  from 
Rahlfs’  edition  of  the  Septuaglnt, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  slavishly 
literal.  His  helpful  comments  on 
problem  passages  reveals  his 
thorough  scholarship. 

Questions  of  authorship,  date, 
language  and  purpose  are  adequ¬ 
ately  treated  in  the  introduction. 
Reider  insists  that  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  was  written  originally  in 
Greek  by  a  pious  Alexandrian  Jew 
some  time  during  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  B.  C.  The  purpose  of  the 
writing  was  to  polemize  against 
apostate  Jews  who  had  “attached 
t^mselves  to  the  heathen  govern¬ 
ment,  vexing  and  harassing  their 
former  brethren”  (p.  49),  to  con¬ 
firm  the  pious  Jews  in  their  faith, 
and  to  assert  the  folly  of  pagan 
idolatry. 

This  volume  is  another  in  the 
Jewish  Apocryphal  Literature 
series.  As  in  the  volumes  which 
have  previously  appeared,  the 
Greek  text  and  the  English  tran¬ 
slation  are  placed  on  facing  pages 
—  a  praiseworthy  feature! 

D.  W.  Young 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
APOCRYPHA.  By  Bruce  M. 
Metgzer.  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York,  1957.  274 
pp.  $4.00. 

The  first  translation  of  the 
Apocryphal  books  ofthe  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  American  scholars  has  been 
published  recently  by  Thomas 
Nelson  and  Son.  One  of  the  trans¬ 


lators  is  Metzger,  professor  of 
New  Testament  language  and 
literature  in  Princeton  Seminary. 
He  sends  forth  a  companion  volume 
to  supply  in  nontechnical  language 
a  concise  yet  comprehensive 
account  of  the  Apocryphal  writ¬ 
ings.  Most  readers  of  the  Bible 
are  unfamiliar  with  this  body  of 
literature.  Such  widespread  ignor¬ 
ance  is  largely  due  to  the  omission 
of  the  Apocryphal  books  from  most 
editions  of  the  English  Bible 
printed  since  the  earlier  years  of 
the  ninteenth  century. 

While  Professor  Metzger  does 
not  regard  the  Apocryphal  books 
as  part  of  the  Bible,  he  right¬ 
fully  insists  that  this  literature 
contributes  greatly  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  social,  political, 
and  religious  climate  which  pre- 
vades  the  New  Testament.  He 
points  out,  in  addition,  that 
parallels  and  allusions  to  the 
Apocrypha  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  writings  of  Paul  and  James 
and  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament. 

The  book  includes  a  brief  history 
of  the  use  of  the  Apocryphal 
literature  in  the  Christian  church. 
There  is  also  a  chapter  describ¬ 
ing  the  literature’s  pervasive 
influence  upon  artists, poets,  hymn 
writers,  and  composers.  Even 
Christopher  Coliunbus  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  undertake  his  famous 
voyage  by  studying  a  passage  from 
II  Esdras.  Sidelights  such  as  this 
add  not  a  little  to  the  value  of 
this  informative  volume. 

D.  W.  Young 

THINGS  TO  COME.  A  STUDY  IN 
BIBUCAL  ESCHATOLOGY.  By 
J.  Dwight  Pentecost.  Dunham 
Publishing  Company.  Findlay, 
Ohio.  1958,  633  pp.  $7.95. 

Ominous  world -events,  a  reck¬ 
less  international  armament  race. 
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unprecedented  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  advance,  particularly  in 
areas  that  threaten  humanity  with 
wholesale  destruction,  are  focuss¬ 
ing  men’s  interest  upon  the  future. 
Biblical  Eschatology  has  come  into 
a  new  day.  The  preacher  with  a 
prophetic  message,  as  well  as  the 
theologian  with  an  eschatological 
emphasis,  can  get  a  hearing  as 
never  before. 

Yet  even  in  this  new  theological 
climate,  books  on  prophecy  still 
come  and  go.  Dr.  Pentecost’s  work, 
however,  if  we  may  indulge  the 
prophetic  disposition,  has  come  to 
stay.  Its  scope,  its  fidelity  to 
Scriptural  statement,  its  clarity, 
and  its  comprehensiveness  will 
commend  it  to  all  genuine  lovers 
of  the  Word  of  God.  It  promises 
to  become  the  standard  texbook 
on  premillennial  Eschatology  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  excellencies  of  this  volume 
are  that  it  is  exhaustve,  yet  not 
wordy;  well-outlined  and  tersely 
to  the  point,  yet  not  sketchy;  clear- 
cut  in  conviction,  yet  not  intolerant 
or  offensive  toward  conflicting 
views;  Bible -centered  and  con¬ 
structive,  rather  than  merely 
negative  and  apologetic.  It  faces 
problems  and  sheds  light  on  many 
difAculties.  It  ably  deals  with  many 
prophetic  controversies,  yet  with¬ 
out  being  controversial  in  spirit. 

Many  con^)etent  students  of  pro¬ 
phecy  have  written  on  various 
phases  of  Eschatology,  but  Dr. 
Pentecost’s  study  is  signalized  by 
a  well-rounded  and  balanced  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  range  of  the 
Biblical  teaching  on  last  things. 
This  is  made  possible  by  his  re¬ 
jection  of  unsound  methods  of 
interpretation  such  as  allegorizing 
and  mysticalizing  approach,  but 
primarily  because  he  grounds  his 
investigations  in  the  gp*eat  Biblical 
Covenants  (the  Abrahamic,  Pales¬ 
tinian,  Davidic  and  the  New) 


rather  than  in  the  theological  so- 
called  covenants  of  works  and 
grace,  which  have  tenuous  Biblical 
support  and  scant  if  any  Biblical 
emphasis. 

In  following  this  basic  proce¬ 
dure,  Things  Come  at  once 
displays  itself  to  be  Biblical 
rather  than  philosophical  or  the¬ 
ological  in  the  current  fad-of-the- 
moment  sense.  This  fact  of  its 
fidelity  to  what  the  Word  says 
rather  than  fawning  over  the 
latest  pronouncement  of  the  the¬ 
ological  idols  of  the  hour, 
guarantees  it  a  usefulness  and  a 
permanency  which  every  volume 
has  which  loyally  expounds  “Thus 
saith  the  Lord.’’ 

Accordingly,  amilleimialists, 
and  doubtless  some  premillennial- 
ists,  will  find  fault  because  this 
volume  does  not  mention  some 
names  or  works  which  they  deem 
great  and  indispensable  to  the 
discussion  of  Eschatology  or  does 
not  concern  itself  with  some  move¬ 
ments  or  trends  they  count 
important.  But  Dr.  Pentecost  is 
to  be  congratxilated  rather  than 
castigated  that  he  has  not  sacrific¬ 
ed  the  simplicity  of  the  divine 
plan  of  the  ages  by  including  the 
extraneous,  the  irrelevant  or  the 
ephemeral.  He  has  hewed  a  narrow 
path  through  the  wilderness  of 
prophetic  confusion.  The  reward 
is  that  he  himself  attains  the  high 
tableland  of  clear  vision  and  is 
able  to  lead  his  reader  to  the 
same  elevated  prospect. 

M.F.  Ung^r 

THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  CHURCH 
~  WHICH  CAME  FIRST?  By 
Oliver  W.  Price.  Dunham 
Publishing  Company,  Findlay, 
(%io,  1958.  112  pp.  $1.00, 

paper  cover. 

Few  Protestants  are  aware  of 
the  attacks  constantly  being  made 
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against  the  Scriptures  as  the  sole 
authority  for  Christian  faith.  Not 
only  is  the  Bible  beset  by  modern 
liberals  who  deny  Its  inspiration, 
but  also  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  which  claims  authority 
superior  to  the  Bible  in  all  matters 
of  faith  and  morals.  Wide-spread 
publication  of  Roman  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine  has  confused  many 
Protestants  who  are  uninformed. 
The  publication  of  this  book 
embodying  materials  previously 
issued  in  The  Sunday  School  Times 
will  serve  as  a  handbook  to  inform 
and  alert  Protestants  on  the 
authority  of  the  Bible. 

Written-  in  language  for  ordinary 
people  to  understand,  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chruch  are 
thoroughly  examined  and  found 
wanting.  The  true  Protestant  faith 
is  presented  as  resting  upon  an 
infallible  Bible  rather  than  a  sup¬ 
posedly  infallible  church.  The  ten 
chapters  include  such  topics  as: 
"Rome  Claims  the  Bible,"  "How 
Bilany  Books  Belong  in  the  Bible?" 
"Did  Christ  Leave  an  Infallible 
Church?"  "Which  is  the  True 
Church?" 

This  volume  is  heartily  recom¬ 
mended  to  pastors  who  want  their 
people  to  be  informed  on  this 
crucial  issue  in  Protestant  faith. 
Every  officer  of  the  church, 
Sunday  School  teachers,  and  youth 
workers  will  find  this  book  in¬ 
valuable.  It  may  be  secured  from 
local  book  stores  or  from  the 
author,  P.  O.  Box  9081,  Oklahoma 
City  15,  Oklahoma. 

J.F.  Walvoord. 

MODERN  SCIENCE  AND  CHRIST¬ 
IAN  BELIEFS.  By  Arthur  F. 

Smethurst.  New  York,  Abingdon 

Press,  1957.  300  pp.  ^.00. 

During  the  hei^t  of  modernism 
and  its  social  gospel  not  only  did 
interest  in  theology  wane  but  also 


interest  in  apologetics.  The  liber¬ 
als  practically  capitulated  to  the 
philosophic  and  scientific  foes  of 
the  truth  of  God.  The  resurgence 
of  interest  in  theology  under  the 
impact  of  neo-orthodoxy  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  corresponding  renewed 
attention  to  the  field  of  Christian 
apologetics.  This  book  reflects 
that  trend  in  theology. 

The  revitalization  of  apologetics 
has  come  from  a  second  source, 
too.  The  sweeping  changes  in  the 
basic  attitudes  and  outlooks  of 
modern  science,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  physics,  has  generated 
much  interest  in  the  relationship 
between  science  and  religion.  The 
general  abandonment  of  mechanis¬ 
tic  materialism  as  the  philosophic 
foundation  of  science  for  a  more 
vital  metaphysics  has  set  scholars 
to  investigating  the  rapport  be¬ 
tween  science  and  theism. 
Smethurst  has  produced  one  such 
investigation. 

Smethurst  is  almost  uniquely 
qualified  to  write  such  a  book. 
Having  been  trained  originally  in 
science  and  having  worked  in  that 
field  for  several  years,  he  later 
turned  to  the  study  of  theology 
and  now  ministers  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  discusses  the 
philosophy,  history,  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  modern  science.  The 
relationship  of  all  these  subjects 
to  Christian  principles  is  present¬ 
ed  as  the  discussion  progresses. 
This  section  is  an  excellent  dis¬ 
cussion  which  will  profit  the 
average  reader  as  well  as  the 
ptudent  of  apologetics.  Part  n 
considers  specific  problems  rais¬ 
ed  in  the  relationship  of  physical 
sciences,  biological  sciences,  and 
psychology  to  Christian  doctrine. 
This  section  almost  measures  up 
to  its  predecessor  for  profit  to 
the  reader.  Part  HI  treats  pro- 
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blems  arising  out  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  first  problem  is  that  of 
miracles.  The  basic  discussion  of 
the  possibility  and  occurrence  of 
miracles  is  good,  but  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  specific  Biblical  miracles 
is  disappointing.  With  naturalistic 
explanation  Smethurst  rational¬ 
izes  most  of  the  miracles  away. 
The  book  closes  with  appendices 
which  survey  several  philosophies 
arising  from  science. 

To  the  believer  in  the  inerrant 
Scriptures  this  volume  will  have 
numerous  disappointing  sections, 
for  Smethurst  does  not  hold  that 
theological  position.  Nonetheless  it 
contains  many  helpful  insights  and 
much  information  concerning  mod¬ 
ern  science  in  its  relationship  to 
Christian  faith. 

J.  A.  Witmer 


EVANGELICAL  NONCOMFORM- 
ISTS  AND  HIGHER  CRITICISM 
IN  THE  19TH  CENTURY.  By 
Willis  B.  Glover,  Jr.  Indepen¬ 
dent  Press  Ltd.,  London,  1954. 
296  pp.  17s.  6d. 

This  historical  work  traces  the 
impact  and  increasing  acceptance 
of  the  tenets  of  German  higher 
criticism  among  the  nonconformist 
churches  of  England  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Glover  himself  states  that  “higher 
criticism  did  not  get  a  foothold 
in  England  until  after  1880'*  (p.  36). 

A  painstaking  and  thorough  piece 
of  historical  research,  the  book 
provides  valuable  information  for 
the  student  of  theological  history. 
It  approaches  the  entire  study, 
however,  from  the  viewpoint  that 
German  higher  criticism  is  valid. 
Consequently,  it  frequently  pic¬ 
tures  the  exponents  of  Biblical 
inerrancy  as  unenlightened  obscur¬ 
antists  who  are  throw-backs  to 
prescientific  ages.  Their  activities 
are  portrayed  as  the  desperate 


rearguard  harrassment  of  a  de¬ 
feated,  fleeing  enemy. 

Glover  recognizes  the  facts  that 
“the  early  nineteenth  century  saw 
a  quickening  of  religious  life  all 
over  Europe”  and  that  “when  the 
nineteenth  century  closed,  Christ¬ 
ianity  was  at  a  low  ebb  all  over 
Europe”  (p.  11),  Despite  his  his¬ 
torical  acumen,  he  never  seems  to 
realize  that  there  might  be  a 
cause  and  effect  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  increasing  acceptance 
of  higher  criticism  which  he  traces 
in  this  work  and  the  corresponding 
decline — almost  disintergration — 
of  evangelical  Christianity. 

Because  of  its  detailed  and  tech¬ 
nical  character  this  book  will  hold 
little  interest  for  the  average 
Christian,  but  it  is  a  work  which 
the  Bible -believing  theological 
student  should  study  and  learn 
many  lessons  of  practical  value. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

THE  IDEA  OF  REVELATION  IN 
RECENT  THOUGHT.  By  John 
Baillie,  Colximbia  University 
Press,  New  York,  1956.  151  pp. 
$3.00. 

This  volume  is  a  revised  and 
enlarged  product  of  Dr.  Baillie’s 
Bampton  Lectures  in  America 
given  at  Columbia  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  an  attempt  to  survey 
somewhat  “as  an  extended  review’  ’ 
(to  use  his  own  words)  and  some¬ 
what  as  an  evaluative  and 
discursive  “independent  essay” 
the  thinking  on  the  subject  of 
revelation  among  twentieth  century 
theologians. 

Baillie  naturally  begins  with  a 
historical  survey  of  the  doctrine 
of  revelation,  concentrating  upon 
the  developments  in  the  nineteenth 
century  which  led  to  the  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  the  distinction  between 
revelation  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term  and  hiunan  religious  dis- 
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covery.  In  the  second  chapter  he 
emphasizes  the  modern  concept  of 
revelation  as  “divine  self -dis¬ 
closure,”  a  truth  perhaps  not 
sufficiently  emphasized  in  tradi¬ 
tional  Protestant  theology  but  not 
denied. 

A  second  emphasis  is  upon  the 
fact  that  revelation  is  In  event  or 
action  and  is  not  propositional. 
The  third  is  that  an  essential  part 
of  revelation  is  the  reception  of 
it  by  the  object.  These  are  all 
characteristic  tenets  of  the  neo¬ 
orthodox  view  of  revelation.  They 
all  have  elements  of  truth  in  them, 
but  they  are  not  the  whole  truth. 
The  error  of  this  position  comes 
in  the  chapter  on  the  relation  of 
revelation  to  the  Bible  in  which 
Baillie  warns  against  the  “simple 
identification  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
velation  with  the  contents  of  the 
Bible”  (p.  109). 

For  a  good  survey  of  modern 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  revela¬ 
tion  and  for  some  thought  provoking 
material  which  the  conservative 
must  consider  this  book  can  be 
recommended,  but  for  the  initiated 
or  unguided  it  could  be  misleading. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  COMMUNI¬ 
CATION.  By  F.  W.  Dillistone. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 

York,  1957.  156  pp.  $3.00. 

One  of  the  real  problems  in  the 
field  of  human  relations  and  in  the 
field  of  theology  is  that  of  com¬ 
munication- -getting  our  message 
across  to  others.  The  missionary 
faces  this  when  he  goes  to  a  foreign 
country.  The  worker  with  children 
and  young  pet^le  confronts  this 
problem.  The  theologian  meets  the 
demand  to  translate  his  thoughts 
and  message  from  the  Word  of 
God  into  the  everyday  language  and 
e}q)eriences  of  the  people.  God 
faced  the  same  problem  in  pro¬ 


viding  His  revelation  for  men. 

Dillistone  deals  with  most  of 
these  issues  of  communication. 
He  has  thought  deeply  about  it. 
but  his  contemporary  theological 
bias  leads  him  to  some  conclusions 
the  believer  in  Biblical  inerrancy 
cannot  accept.  Deapite  this  fact  the 
book  will  prove  stimulating  and 
thought -provoking  on  a  subject 
most  of  us  have  to  consider  much 
more  than  we  do;  for  what  value 
is  what  we  say  if  it  doesn’t  get 
into  the  minds  of  our  hearers  or 
if  it  isn’t  received  as  we  meant  it? 

J.  A.  Witmer 

SCIENCE  AND  CHRISTIAN  BE¬ 
LIEF.  By  C.  A.  Coulson.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  Chapel  Hill,  1955. 127  pp. 
$2.50. 

British  scholars  reflect  such  a 
breadth  of  learning  and  such  a 
knack  for  ejqiressing  themselves 
that  it  is  usually*  a  delight  to 
read  after  them.  Such  is  the  case 
in  this  short  work  of  Coulson, 
which  constitutes  the  written  form 
of  his  John  Calvin  McNair  Lec¬ 
tures  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
delight  with  the  form  and  the  flavor 
is  changed  to  pain  with  the  content. 
To  some  extent  or — peihaps 
better — in  some  areas  this  is  the 
reviewer’s  reaction  to  this  volume. 

Much  of  what  Coulson  says  so 
well  is  valid  and  acceptable  to 
the  believer  in  Biblical  inerrancy. 
We  believe  with  him  that  all  truth 
is  one  and  comes  from  God.  No 
essential  conflict  exists  there¬ 
fore,  between  truth  in  the  sciences 
or  in  any  other  field  and  truth  of 
the  Word  of  God.  The  limitations 
of  science,  its  metaphysical  core 
or  frontier  (depending  on  your 
viewpoint),  and  its  proper  rational 
conclusion  in  the  personal  origin 
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and  answer  to  all  things  Coulson 
develops  well. 

His  concept  of  Christian  belief 
betrays  a  liberal  theology,  how¬ 
ever.  He  sets  forth  the  concept  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  as  one  of 
the  grandest  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trines.  A  kinship  of  humanity  by 
creation  does  exist,  but  it  is  not 
the  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  Christ¬ 
ian  fellowship.  The  basic  problem, 
however,  lies  in  accepting  the 
liberal  Judgment  that  revelation  is 
simply  another  term  for  human 
religious  experience  and  dis¬ 
covery.  Coulson,  therefore,  never 
has  an  absolute  standard  of  truth 
in  Scripture  by  which  to  judge 
science.  Such  a  concept  is  foreign 
to  his  viewpoint. 

Nonetheless  this  work  reflects 
a  profound  thinker  who  has  wrest¬ 
led  with  basic  problems  of  human 
life  and  study  of  man’s  environment 
as  they  relate  to  religious  issues. 
The  book  is  stimulating  and  re- 
I  freshing  for  the  student  who  can 
swim  in  deep  waters. 

J.  A.  Witmer 


IN  THIS  NAME.  By  Claude  Welch. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 

York.  1952,  313  pp.  $3.50. 

The  subtitle  of  this  work,  “The 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Con¬ 
temporary  Theology,’’ e)q)lains its 
content  and  its  importance.  Many 
conservative  Christians  assume 
that  since  the  ecumenical  councils 
of  the  ancient  church  defined  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  triune 
Godhead  it  is  is  no  issue  today. 
Welch’s  study  shows  quite  the 
contrary  to  be  true.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  quite  a  live  issue 
in  the  maelstrom  of  contemporary 
theology. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  first  is  a  historical 
background  for  the  main  study. 


a  survey  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  19th  century.  Part 
Two  deals  with  the  contemporary 
positions  which  carry  over  at¬ 
titudes  toward  the  Trinity  found 
in  the  19th  century.  In  Part  Three 
Welch  considers  20th  century  re¬ 
constructions  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  dealing  particularly 
with  the  positions  of  Hodgson  and 
Barth.  Part  Four  contains  Welch’s 
personal  position  on  the  Trinity. 

This  last  part  is  what  interests 
us  most.  Welch  makes  some  very 
significant  statements.  He  insists 
that  if  contemporary  theology  is 
going  to  continue  to  speak  of  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ  as 
attested  in  the  New  Testament 
“it  must  reaffirm  the  doctrine 
that  God  is  in  his  being  triune’’ 
(p.  226).  He  says  that  “For 
Christian  faith,  this  doctrine  is 
an  absolute.  .  .  a  first  principle 
of  thought’’  (p.  242). 

Welch  affirms  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  a  “revealed 
doctrine.’’  He  immediately  g^es 
on  to  explain  that  this  is  not  in 
the  sense  of  propositional  revela¬ 
tion,  “but  in  the  sense  that  this 
doctrine  gives  expression  to  the 
experience  of  those  who  stand  in 
the  situation  of  revelation’’  (p. 
243).  He  calls  it  “an  analysis  of 
what  is  directly  involved  in  the 
revelation  which  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  attests’’  (p.  233);  and  yet  he 
nowhere  attempts  an  induction  of 
the  Scriptural  testimony  to  the 
doctrine  and  its  content.  Such  a 
neo-orthodox  attitude  toward  the 
Scriptures  provides  no  authorita¬ 
tive  foundation  for  the  building 
of  a  solid  doctrinal  structure  such 
as  Welch  attempts. 

For  the  serious  theological 
student  who  desires  to  kept  abreast 
of  contemporary  theological  cur¬ 
rents  this  book  must  be  read. 

J.  A.  Witmer 


By  James  F.  Rand,  Th.D. 


Baker.  David  W.,  “The  Miracle  of 

Christmas,”  Eternity,  8:12:10- 

11,  40-41,  December,  1957. 

The  author  rightly  pin-points 
belief  in  the  incarnation  as  a  pivotal 
doctrine  of  Christianity.  “Old- 
fashioned  modernists  were  e>qpect- 
ed  to  deny  the  deity  of  Christ,  but 
today  times  have  changed.  Men  are 
affirming  belief  in  the  deity  of 
Christ,  but  den)dng  the  deity  of 
Jesus,  denying  the  Incarnation, 
denying  that  God  became  man.  or 
that  He  ever  could  or  can  become 
man,  because,  say  they,  the  finite 
and  the  Infinite  are  poles  apart,  and 
never  the  twain  shall  meet.”  Dr. 
Baker,  an  ordained  Presbyterian 
minister  as  well  as  a  practicing 
physician,  time  and  again  drives 
home  the  importance  of  the  belief 
that  God  did  become  man,  the 
miracle  of  Christmas.  This  is  an 
excellent  article  which  should  be¬ 
come  fuel  for  some  down-to-earth 
Christmas  preaching  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Cowan.  John  L.,  “The  Church  in 

Russia.”  His.  18:3:32-34,  Dec¬ 
ember,  1957 

There  are  those  who  deny  that 
genuine  Christianity  exists  in  Rus¬ 
sia  and  refuse  to  believe  the  re¬ 
ports  of  those  who  have  visited 
evangelical  churches  in  that  Com¬ 
uni  st -dominated  land.  Here  is  a 
sympathetic  report  by  a  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  religious  periodical 
The  Life  of  Faith,  who  visited 
evangelical  Christians  in  Lening¬ 
rad  and  Moscow.  His  comment  on 
their  faith  was  written  in  these 
words:  “It  was  evident  that  Christ 
meant  much  to  these  believers, 
much  more  than  mere  material 
things  which  seem  to  them  to  be 
non-essentials.  Promotion  in  trade 
or  profession  might  not  come  the 


way  of  those  who  are  sincere  be¬ 
lievers  in  a  land  which  speaks  to 
us  of  atheism  and  Lenin-worship, 
but  one  could  be  in  no  doubt  as  to 
their  devotion  to  our  Lord.”  Cowan 
found  that  evangelicals  are  also 
Communists.  In  their  words:  “We 
see  nothing  wrong  with  our  gover- 
ment;  the  believers  are  content  and 
we  teach  our  young  people  to  serve 
and  defend  our  country.”  The  obv¬ 
ious  reason  for  this  attitude ,  Cowan 
found,  was  that  “the  people  only 
read  and  hear  what  their  rulers 
approve  of,  so  their  views  of  the 
West  are  formed  on  what,  to  us, 
at  any  rate .  is  onesided  propaganda . 

.  .  .  It  would  appear  to  us,  as 
observers,  that  throughout  all 
walks  of  life  and  in  all  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Russian  is  careful  to 
avoid  any  criticism  of  the  state; 
it  could  lead  to  great  difficulties 
and  is  carefully  avoided  at  all 
times.”  The  question  of  freedom 
of  worship  is  not  discussed.  It 
is  obvious  from  Cowan’s  report 
that  freedom  of  worship  is  res¬ 
tricted  by  the  Soviets  in  two  ways: 
restriction  of  the  number  of  chur¬ 
ches.  e.g.,  only  one  evangelical 
church  for  all  Moscow,  and  res¬ 
triction  of  type  of  activity;  their 
activities  are  confined  to  the 
church  building  and  to  visiting  in 
the  homes  or  hospitals. 

Haskins,  Dorothy  C.,  “Mayell— 

Builder  of  Homes,”  Moody 

Monthly,  58:6:24-27,  February, 

1958. 

An  active  West  Coast  layman 
has  spearheaded  a  home  Bible 
class  movement  which  is  meeting 
the  spiritual  needs  of  hundreds  of 
new  converts.  For  years  Lionel 
Mayell  had  specialize  in  building 
co-operative  apartments  which 
met  the  physical  housing  needs 
of  people  on  the  West  Coast;  it 
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wasn’t  until  he  was  converted  him-  Marty,  Martin  E.,  “Fundamental- 

self  a  dozen  years  ago  that  he  ism  and  the  Church,”  Christian 

began  to  help  people  to  meet  the  Century,  74:48:1411-13,  Novem- 

need  of  a  Christian  home  life.  ber  27,  1957. 

Nearly  150  Californians  meet  each 

Thursday  in  his  home  for  Bible  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 

study  in  a  living  room  which  was  present  theological  scene  is  that 

remodeled  to  hold  large  groups  and  liberalism  insists  upon  calling 

has  on  occasion  held  as  many  as  those  fundamentalists  who  have 

400.  Doctrinal  differences  are  not  adopted  the  term  neo-evangelical- 

discussed;  only  the  gospel  of  Christ  ism  in  an  attempt  to  escape  the 

is  preached.  This  article  was  opprobrium  of  the  term  fundamen- 

included  in  this  magazine’s  Bible  talism.  In  this  review  of  Hebert’s 

study  number  to  give  a  practical  Fundamentalism  and  ^  Church, 

example  of  how  people  may  be  Marty  makes  this  critique  of  neo- 

reached  for  Christ  through  Bible  evangelicalism:  “The  latter-day 

study.  It  is  well  worth  reading.  evangelicalism,  unlike  most  post¬ 

modernism.  does  not  say  we  were 

LeBar,  Lois.  “Teaching  for  Re-  had  bad 

suits,”  Eternity.  8:12:14-15,39,  manners.’  .  .  .  mien  the  curtain 
December  1957.  ^hc  overt  controversy 

forty-five  years  ago  the  fundamen- 
Teaching  God’s  Word  involves  talist  found  himseH  on  a  stage  but 

more  than  facts  and  doctrine;  it  unprepared  .  His  lines  were  poor, 

involves  translating  Bible  truth  in-  he  shouted  them.  Now  he  has 

to  truth  that  will  change  lives.  hard,  has  written  ix^tter 

The  teacher’s  task  is  set  forth  in  them  better.’’ 

these  lucid  words  by  the  assistant  While  one  may  not  agree  with 

professor  of  Christian  education  at  Marty’s  critique,  his  analysis  is 

Wheaton  College:  “Operating  at  the  interesting, 
level  of  life,  the  Christian  teacher 

will  start  with  the  pupil  in  his  Nida,  Eugene  A.,  “How  Mary  Holds 
daily  life  situations.  lead  him  .Allegiance,”  Eternity,  8:12:18- 

through  the  written  Scriptures  to  19.  36-38,  Decemix'r,  1957. 

the  living  Christ,  then  back  into 

daily  living  in  oixjdience  to  the  An  internationally  known  leader 

Scriptures.  The  teacher  should  i)o  in  Biidc  translation  work  points 

expert  in  dealing  with  people  as  our  that  the  extraordinary  emph- 

well  as  with  the  Word  of  God,  for  asis  upon  Mary  in  the  Roman 

he  is  continually  introducing  people  Catholic  Church  cannot  lx?  under - 

to  the  Saviour,  who  seeks  to  con-  stood  in  theological  implications 

trol  their  lives.  His  business  is  to  alone,  but  must  lx*  seen  in  the  light 

help  people  see  why  they  need  the  of  anthropology.  “Increasing  at- 

Lord,  help  them  to  discover  in  the  tention  upon  Mary  results  almost 

Word  how  He  can  solve  their  inevitably  from  making  Christ  less 

problems,  and  then  help  them  to  and  less  attractive  to  the  people, 

appropriate  His  life  in  tlaily  living.  Christ  is  not  portrayed  as  a  victor- 

He  works  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  ious  ‘culture  hero’  (to  use  purely 

whose  peculiar  ministry  is  to  take  anthropological  terms),  but  rather 

the  outer  Word  of  Ciod  and  make  as  a  defeated  dying  victim.  Such 

it  an  inner  experience  for  each  a  Christ  produces  feelings  of  pity 

pupil.”  and  compassion,  not  confidence 
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and  hope.  .  .  .  Contrast  this  por¬ 
trait  of  the  dying  Christ  with  the 
picture  of  the  radiantly  beautiful 
Mary,  the  benevolent  person  who 
is  always  accessible  and  always 
giving.  ...  As  a  result,  the  center 
of  worship  in  the  Roman  church 
easily  shifts  from  Christ  to  Mary, 
for  people  prefer  to  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  a  living  Mary  rather 
than  with  a  dyingChrist.”  Dr.  Nida 
continues  with  an  illuminating  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  cultural  reasons  for 
Mariolatry  in  Latin  America.  The 
growing  influence  of  Mary  can  be 
successfully  counteracted  by  “the 
substitution  of  the  symbol  of  the 
victorious  living  Christ  for  the 
defeated  dying  one”  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  This  is 
an  article  well  worth  the  study  of 
any  who  deal  with  Roman  Catholics. 

Slocum,  S.  E.,  Jr.,  “Are  We  Mis¬ 
leading  our  Future  Missionar¬ 
ies?”  Eternity.  9:2:11-13,  44- 
45,  February,  1958. 

“For  generations  missionaries 
have  gone  out  with  the  idea  that 
‘the  fields  are  white,’  ”  the  author 
writes.  This  is  a  tragic  deception 
he  claims.  The  proper  missionary 
challenge  is  to  go  to  the  field  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  the  one  who  may  sow, 
or  the  one  who  may  water,  or  the 
one  who  may  harvest.  He  contends 
that  Christ’s  challenge  inMatthew 
9,  His  dealing  ^ith  the  Samaritans 
in  John  4,  and  Paul’s  ministry  in 
Corinth  prove  the  validity  of  this 
principle.  “In  each  illustration — 
Israel,  Samaria  and  Corinth — God 
declares  that  evangelization,  in  the 
general  order  of  His  plan,  is  a 
process  including  planting, water¬ 
ing  and  reaping  by  men  as  He 
gives  the  increase.”  Failures  on 
the  mission  field  often  result  from 
the  belief  that  harvesting  is  the 
only  missionary  motive,  method 
and  measurement.  Those  who  seek 
to  win  souls  whether  at  home  or 


abroad  will  benefit  from  this 
thoughtful  presentation  of  this 
theme. 

“Theology,  Evangelism.  Ecumen¬ 
ism,”  Christianity  Today,  2:8: 

20-23,  January  20,  1^8. 

The  editorial  voice  of  this  per¬ 
iodical  declares  that  America’s 
religious  forces  are  no  longer 
divided  between  liberalism  and 
fundamentalism  or  evangelical¬ 
ism.  “Significant  ministerial 
realignments  during  the  past  five 
years  are  pointing  to  our  present 
religious  situation  as  a  time  of 
transition,  the  directions  and  out¬ 
come  of  which  are  still  uncertain. 
But  the  index  to  these  realignments 
is  not  exclusively  theological.  It 
includes  attitudes  toward  evangel¬ 
ism  and  ecumenism  as  well.  In 
view  of  doctrinal  conflicts,  confus¬ 
ing  currents  of  thought  and  activity, 
and  a  wide  rangeof conformity,  the 
permanence  of  some  of  these  at¬ 
titudes  is  unassured.”  The  reading 
of  this  article  will  be  profitable 
to  all  who  wish  to  understand  the 
current  controversy  between  fun¬ 
damentalists  and  neo-evangeli- 
cals. 

“Three  Good  Methods  of  Bible 

Study,”  Moody  Monthly.  58:6: 

18-23,  February,  1958. 

“Three  well-known  Bible  teach¬ 
ers  present  methods  of  Bible  study 
which  should  enable  believers  to 
get  more  out  ofthisareaof  Chris¬ 
tian  living.  Lome  Sanney,  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Navigators,  presents 
the  devotional  method;  S.  Maxwell 
Coder,  dean  of  education.  Moody 
Bible  Institute,  the  synthetic  me¬ 
thod;  and  Irving  L.  Jensen, 
chairman,  Bible  department,  Will¬ 
iam  Jennings  Bryan  University,  the 
inductive  method.  Variety  in  Bible 
study  is  essential  in  order  that  all 
of  God’s  truth  may  be  learned,  so 
this  article  will  be  profitable. 
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The  1958  Graduating  Class  of  Dallas  Theological  Seminary 

Automobile  manufacturers  and  other  industrialists  intro¬ 
duce  new  models  each  year  with  great  pride  and  fanfare. 
Seminaries  are  not  in  the  assembly  line  type  of  mass  produc¬ 
tion  —  at  least  not  Dallas  Theological  Seminary.  And  yet  each 
year  we  graduate  a  class  of  students  and  send  into  the  world 
to  serve  the  Lord  our  product.  There  is  reason  for  rejoicing  and 
thanksgiving  each  Commencement  over  our  new  model  and 
the  year’s  production.  May  13,  1958,  certificates  and  degrees 
were  conferred  upon  56  men. 

Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  however,  does  not  change 
models  each  year.  It  has  been  dedicated  since  its  founding  in 
1924  to  the  one  purpose  of  Training  Men  of  God  to  “Preach 
the  Word.”  The  goal  toward  which  its  entire  curriculum  points 
is  to  produce  spiritual  leaders,  men  of  the  Bible  and  men  of 
prayer,  men  who  have  been  equipped  to  be  effective  exposi¬ 
tors  of  the  Word  of  God  on  the  basis  of  their  independent 
study  in  the  original  languages. 

Through  the  years  these  objectives  and  this  training  have 
proved  themselves  effective.  Dallas  trained  men  have  risen  to 
positions  of  leadership  in  influential  pulpits,  in  missionary 
agencies,  in  educational  institutions.  The  Christian  world  has 
come  to  know  and  to  respect  and  to  desire  the  ministry  of 
Dallas  men.  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  has  become  synony¬ 
mous  with  conservative  premillenial  theology. 
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